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Practices urged for all 
veterinary schools 


SUPPLEMENT 

Laurie Supper, A LIT general secretary, discusses the sit uation of university salaries 

Are lecturers to be cheated again? 


'll ■ - 


hv A t.i ii (Jane 

■ Jl six vtlcfiiitiry sellouts in Rriuiin 
sin Mild lie preset' ved but ilie Unicur- 
st.v Craws Committee should pro- 
’■iik about £250,000 in eur-iiinrkcri 
sHiiKi to buy five of tit. a schools 
r.it-ir own veterinary practices, a 
1 ■■irt'i'iiniem committee of Imtuiry 
i c ci i mine tided this week. 

Tin* comm iitee, chaired by Sir 
Mid tael Swnmi, tlio former pi-inci- 
l>.il of Edinburgh University and 
now chairman of the BBC, lins been 
carrying out. nil inquiry into (be 
veterinary schools since 1971. Their 
report contains some 218 conclu- 
sion:, mid recoin me ndui ions of 
which 81 wo concerned with veteri- 
nary education. 

The report points nut that deni and 
for veterinary places for exceeds the 
available places. It suggests ill at the 
annual intake into the six schools 
should not exceed about 335 a year 
for the next six years if manpower 
requirements arc to be mei- 

Veterinary schools are ut present 
an ml toil in (he universities of Bris- 
tol, Cum bridge, Eli in burgh, (Ilu-s- 

f nw, Liverpool and [.ondnn. Only 
.dinlmrgh has at present an osmi- 
ciateil veterinary practice. 

The report says: 11 All schools 
which do noL already possess prac- 
tices should acquire practices and 
the UGC should provide ear-marked 
cnpitHl grants for this purpose. We 
estimate that the total capital cost 
wuti Id be about £250,000.’ 


It also recommends that posigrad- 
u. «u? .studentships in veterinary 
science .should be Jinked tu the hot- 
n»m of i he university lecturers scale 
amt that there should be no deter- 
io rn ri oil in the present staff-student 
ratio in the veterinary schools 
which at -1:1 is the (ugliest of any 
faculty in tlio country. The commic- 
lue believes tbur its lecnnuiieiiilu- 
liiuis will increase the load on the 
teaching staff. 

It recommends (hat stuffing 
.should be increased in the schools 
in iho clinical years to deni witlt 
the running of school practices, the 
rruining of futuru clinical teachers 
hii ii the expansion of inst ruction in 
epidemiology und veterinary preven- 
tive medicine. 

If new schools are to lie estab- 
lished, rhe report goes on, Welsh 
sites should be especially con- 
sidered. 

Oil research, the committee com- 
plains it is not satisfied with the 
extent of auppon from the Agri- 
cultural Research Council' and sug- 
gests ihut the ARC 11 should be pm 
in a position sub.stant tally and pro- 
gressively to increase this support 
It says that applications to set up 
ARC units at universities — one way 
of increasing ARC support— should 
lie considered sy m pu the ti cully. 
Committed of tnquiry into the 
V'eier'maru Profession (Cnind 6143, 
Stationery Office, £2.60 ; Appen- 
dices, Cmud 6143/1, £1.15. 


College supports DES against 
local authority merger plan 


Whether or not university teachers 
will bo discriminated against for the 
third lime in six years under Gov- 
ernment pay policies now depends 
| oil whether or not the recent arbi- 
, t ration award made fur university 
, teachers will be honoured in full- 

Under paragraph 8 of the White 
I Paper it is stated that arbitration 
award* should be met provided a 
reference was made to a tribunal 
before rhe White Paper was issued. 

In the ca.se of university teachers 
the award (which fulfils this condi- 
tion) sets out salaries which should 
have operated from October 1, 1974 
(part 1). and then goes on to sny 
“ to these notional salaries, which 
subsume threshold payments up to 
October 1, 1974, cost-of-living in- 
creases in respect of the period be- 
tween October 1, 1974, and Septem- 
ber 30, 1975, can be added by fur- 
ther negotiations in Committee B. 
the whole to take effect from Octo- 
ber 1, 1975. This uwued applies to 
all academic and related stnff at 
universities who are within the 
scope of negotiations in Committee 
A " (part II). 

There is nothing in the award 
about part II being determined in 
the light of pay policy considera- 
tions. 

The Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation has ulready stated in the 
Commons that part I of the award 
will he paid und that port II will 
be dcult with under the Govern- 
ment's White Paper. 



Neither he nor the DES bus yet 
stated whether nr not part II will 
be dealt with under paragraph 8 of 
the White Paper (which deals witli 
arbitration awards) or some other 
section ; in a further statement the 
Secretary of State hus said tltut 
negotiations are taking place. On 
July 30,- the negotiations were still 
continuing. 

Examining the award it is nuite 
clear that the words; “the whole 
to take effect front October 1, 1975 ” 
is mandatory and presupposes tltut 
two parts must be paid. Further- 
more, in advancing its case before 
the tribunal the DES even put for- 
ward a provisional figure of 20 per 
cent for part II and in summarising 
its case stated unequivocally that 
payment of bo tit part I and part II 
would be a fair settlement. 

It is unthinkable in the light of 
this that the Government would 
take up a dishonourable position 
and try to claim that part II (a full 
1974-75 cost of living increase) is 
not an Integral pari of the arbitra- 
tion award, or, as strongly rumoured 
this week, that it would limit the 
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by DuvicJ Reucke 

Staff at ’Dudley College of Educa- 
tion ate backing a Department nf 
Education and Science plan to 
merge the college with Wolvoriutmp* 
ton Polytechnic despite opposition 
from the local authority. 

Dud toy Metropolitan Authority is 

B roposing to raorge the college with 
udloy Technical College to form u 
new institute of higher, and further 
education. If this plan fails the 
authority say s it will close the 1,020 
student college and use its build- 
ings for other purposes. 

The staff want to see a new poly- 

g ichnie institution created out of 
udley College of Education and 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic. : They 
are. hoping that Dudley wi II be pre- 
pared to submit a inmoriiy report 
to the DES along these . lines even 
if proposals to create a new institu- 
tion in the town are approved by the 
authority. , ? 

. Staff say that to create a new 
institute of further -and higher edu- 
caritm in an area- With two strong 
polytechnics (Birmingham^ and 
Wolverhampton) will ■ mean'-, that 


Dudley will be unable to compete 
for students end could flea closure. 

eventually-* ; 


Martin Trow speaks 

at conf^renc4;-;. j { 

^Lanciis^er ■ U nlve raid’s ^ ^t8 r ditto nul 
totofq$tac£v\<ra - 'highav' ^ucgttoYi 
entitled * Excellence j o b iflquilUty i a. 


They say the Wolverhampton 
authority is in favour of the scheme 
and that a merger between the col- 
lege and the . polytechnic would 
benefit both authorities. 

• The DKS has finally decided in 
clti.se Darlington College uf Educa- 
tion, nne of 13 threatened with 
closure. 

The college 1ms been, asked’ to 
take its lost Intake of. students In 
September. The letter front the DES 
soys that every effort must be made 
to allow the college to be used for 
alternative educational purposes. 

Mr John Huitsoh, the principal, 
suid he regretted the decision .since 
the college had put up a strong fight 
to remain open. He hoped that in-. 
Service wprii could be retained at 
Darlington. . 

• The main site of Kcsteven College 

of Education,' Grantham, is to he 
closed. The DES has asked the col- 
lege to receive its last students in 
September in spite of strong pro- 
tests from Lincolnshire County 
Council, / .■ 

Thie College's *' Peterborough 
annexe will be teteined although It 
may have to be attached to another 
cnllege of education. 

•. Alternative uses for the mein site. 
: are. being investigated by the DES. 


‘Save colleges from cuts’ 


Higher und further education 
should nut suffer from the Govern- 
ment’s requirements for short-term 
cuts in the education budget, Mr 
Robert Aitken, director of Coventry 
education authority, warned this 
weak. 

jTliere. js a strong cqse for retain- 
ing a proportion of' the public sec- 
tor, higher education programme to 
meet the needs of, teenagers born 
in the high birth rate period in the 
'1960s and to combat rising unem- 
ployment among the young, he said. 

“While the birth- "rate- hits' 
dropped bv 25 per cent since 1970, 
causing, a fall in primary school 
populations, a whole generation of 
teenagers born since 1958 is now 
j entering further and higher educu- 
1 tlon. Any severe cuts in this sector 
would damage their opportunities. 

"Cities like Coventry dre already 
experiencing severe, unemployment 
among the young mid more oppor- 
tunities in further education and 
training could , help overcome diffi- 
culties in this area”, he said. 


Mr Aitken said he believed there 
could be savings in higher educa- 
tion, including more economic stuff/ 
student ratios, less lavish buildings 
and greater use of higher and 
further education buildings for the 
community; 

He also $ald that local authorities 
had to take a realistic look at pro- 
vision for the next five years. 

*' The education a or vice, like every 
other service, lins to consider future 
developments in tha light of econo-, 
niic events. What worries me Is that 

■ the Government may bo tempted to 
take u short-term look ut ’economics 
by. severely reducing higher educa- 
tion expenditure." 

Mr Dudley Flake, chief education 
officer of Manchester, also is con- 
cerned that the Government will 
announce severo reductions iu 
, capital programmes 'for higher edu- 
cation. He expects lils authority to 
have to prpvide higher education 
facilities at little extra Cost, which 

■ may see the return of' polytechnic* 
having .to use old . rented accommo- 
dation and: old primary schools. 


cost of living increase in a 
week. ”i 

However, since we have u 
Imri tlte Government's d 
reaction one must expect n 
m occur and it is only i Q k. 
(hut university teachers on » 
nre not twisted and cheuE 
again. Such a. course of «T 
the part of the Government 
place .university teachers 
incredible “Catch 22" sltn 

Reg Prentice comes alou 
admits that university ihc1»i 
in un unfair situation ' 
Government policy. He 
two-part settlement to pit 
right. Exit Reg Prentice' 
in more senses than one) m 
Fred Mu Hey, 

Is he now going to say ihai 
his predecessor promised tu 
put fully iuto effect becamtb 
meantime the Govermanthu 
to interpret its new policy j 9 
a way so as not to noixmr i 
the award ? To the tadonii, 
und fair observer this would k 
thinkable but to those ulu 
sometimes seen the Wblrehl 
political cabals at work, 
possible. 

At stake here is not onlytb 
of university teachers but the 
ing and credibility of tjie _ 
ouc would hate to *06 the 
and the ministers of a at 
mem of state being used m 
box” merely to transmit to ihr 
decisions taken elsewhere. 

This would not be “negoU 
mid would not be in keejtbt 
the claim that the Gam 
White Paper policy Is 
one. 


£6 limit lik 
far acad 

from page 1 

A main point of 
maximum of the lecturer |to* 
university toucher now 
£1,000 more than the 
teacher ut this point, 
as the AUT would want, . 
the Houghton settle meat-' 1 

Though the professorid 
point Is still sllyhtly bdlow 
imun of tha polytechnic 
purtmont grade Tv, die d 
grade, professors on >va 
nearly. £300 iporo thantye--— 

of the polytechnic toacneftpw 

whom have urged that t*. 1 " 
professor be adopted. . 

If confirmed the 16 F* 
accepted by iho AU1 tidw*® 
Supper made clear that tne 
for “ Justice " would .*» n [ * , 
would not take the otter ot 
reply to the univorsltlw 
their cost of living e,ei 2 vl 
AUT would continue » J D 
stars, pud go back, tod* “f 1 
tribunal. . * 

Mr Supper said the 




Ix^idie wUL put school-leavers oij course 



. A flight change ill (He progrHninie 
which includes, .a number ;o( mujoi 
figures from lrfgbei*. Education iri 
Brirnin, Europe 1 and tha. United 
States, involves the! replacement of 
Di* Clnrt Keri- aad S^ayniQuf Murtlii 
Lip set ; t>y. Profossoi- . Mulith : Tn» w. 
and. pf C+v .ArhdH AndovioT). •' • ■; 

Conference details C ro^iVMr O- J- 
Hoiinsoll at Laricastui': University. , 




Th^ wldely flUctdatitig denial 

j Britain?? universities and -.'po! 
fllcis ^l^., selecting student ppp 
ere highlishiad lit. a newly pul 

I (iilda . designed to help, the! , > 
payer 'Chooae.h degrev course 


g Student- upphcaiit^ 'i , A '! Hr * e ^P«^‘^;w'*PP^^ : •• • ’ 

w d newly pubifshad. 5 1 nliM 1 B »' J stol and Southampton appear 

to help, the. school 1 T he c° be i most popular universities 

degreupHirBU... . .. \ they few for physici students: aiid correspond 

wwa vrlHing to live, d ugly wa(u higli grades but Leeds 


Don’s. Diary— by 

Sir Douglas Logah^ 9 '. 

Why the DES want'* 1 ' 

over -the, UGC. Ih^l" .■ . 

Industrial - tribunal- ^ 
Swansea dlamisSaU .. •>. 

jPhUip Ahroma on sociolp^ 


Make sure of f « 
Times ■ Hlghar. ^dufadjP 
ment by plnct«g “ 
with your neiysa^efw 


I'rlnioJ unit' P 
l.liitUod at N 
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wmh?t ndaxe credit transfer offer 

poiy standards rebuffed by universities 

n... . _ 


by Ainu Cane 

TJiuiv will be no growth in most 
pnly tccli oka next year, and many 
will bo liaid put to avoid a decline 
[n ucutlemic and social standards. 
This is the chi of implication of the 
announcement this week by Mr 
Crosbmd, Secretary of State for the 
Environment, time local authority 
spending in 1976-77 will have to be 
pegged back in real terms to the 
1975-76 level. 

The response to Mr Croslattd’s 
edict will vnrv from authority to 
uiiihnriiy, but tot- most polytechnics, 
the announcement only confirmed 
wliut local rumours and hints had 
led them to expect. 

Meanwhile, most polytechnics are 
ttyiitg to plan ahead without any 
indication of what they can expect 
in terms of support. Faced with tlio 
prospect of . no growth In their 
Budgets in real terms, most are 
reviewing their financial position 
and attempting to redeploy their 
resources to their best advantage, 

Mr T. D. Lloyd, finance officer at 
Manchester Polytechnic, commen- 
ted: "The local authority lias held 
discussions regarding the prepara- 
tion and submission of estimates 
for 1976-77. It has indicated that 
initially a review of expenditure for 
the existing level of service must 




atlon can he given to expenditure 
for committed growth or improve- 

flli'iUj." 

Dr George Tolley, rector or Shef. 
field Polytechnic, said that forward 
planning wa* a leap, into the dark- 
ness. In the: absence of estimates 
of student ■ numbers' he foresaw a 
continued growth of students and 
courses without a , corresponding 
growth in resoiircteS, V ! •’ , 

. He believed that there would be 

a considerable . , deterioration • In 

standards, Mt vyaa time that there 
wbs ah overall Bsseasmebt qt objjec- 


by Fi*diu:es Gibb 

The senate of the Open University 
lias approved a scheme whereby 
undorgt-u dilates taking degrees or 
British uni verities, polytechnics and 
colleges will he able to transfer to 
OU degree courses. 

Two years’ successfully completed 
study will be counted as the equiva- 
lent of half the work for an OU 
honours degree or two-thirds of oil 
ordinary degree. Under the OU sys- 
tem, six credits give an ordinary 
degree and eight givo honours. Tno 
scliomc will probably bo imple- 
mented in January 1978. 

The Standing Conference on Uni- 
versity Entrance hos not, however, 
reciprocated the gesture. In n 
memorandum to all British univer- 
sities it suid : 11 It is too early to 
give guidance to any university on 
the acceptability of OU course 
credits." 

Sir Walter Perry, vice-chancellor 
of the Open University, hud hoped 
the scheme would stimulate recipro- 
cal arrangements, which would en- 
able work by OU students to be 
accepted towards degrees ut other 
Instiiutious. 

Mr Godfrey- Woodward, assistant 
secrctury (credit exemptions) at the 
OU, said : “ 1 Bin disappointed by 
the decision, but we have received 
a fair amount of evidence that in- 
dividual universities have been 
accepting our studoius for courses, 
sometime* through • their mature 
entram** sfchomis,; In hod of l estab- 
lished matriculation requirements. 
There have been few examples of 


our students with the apprupriuLe 
credits being turned down." 

Lancaster University is the only 
institution presently operating a 
mutual truusfer credit scheme with 
the Open University. Sussex Uni- 
versity and Liverpool Polytechnic 
take OU students who fulfil’ certain 
requirements. 

Mr F.dwnrd Nnkhlc, admissions 
officer at Sussex, suid: “We’ve 
always been perfectly happy lo 
accent students into the first year 
on the basis of the OU foundation 
course. We feel no need in eiiuaia 
OU course credits with A levels nr 
Higher National Diplomas." 

Sussex was now considering 
taking Open University students 
iutu the second year of degree 
courses. “ If wa move in any 
direction, it will be towards this, 
rather than a way from accepting 
OU qualifications." 

Essex University announced tills 
week that it is launching an experi- 
mental scheme under which an 
Open University course, "Tlio 
Digital Computer ”, is to be taken 
by 8fl second year honours 
students in electro tiles, as part of 
tlieir degree. 

Three staff members were con- 
sultants for the course. Although 
the niuiei-ial is similar to that taught 
ut Essex, tlte Oil’s method of pre- 
sentation, which combines pro- 
grammes and seminars, could be 
advantageous, they say. 

J)r Brian Gaines, a lecturer in 
:the department, said the. memoran- 
dum from the SCUE did not cast 
doubt on the OU's qualifications. It 


wus u question of working nut how 
the OU courses matched more 
traditional courses. 

" We’ve had experience with OU 
students so we ure prepared to take 
them into the second vent-. It’s 
probably too curly for most other 
universities, although 1 expect they 
will follow in timo. You hnvo to 
know if a stud out's OU course is 
suited to the one he is transferring 
to." ■ 

The new scheme requires credits 
lo have been validated either by 
unor her British university or the 
Council for National Academic 
Awards. Safogluirds will be taken 
to ensure there is no significant 
overlap in the subject matter 
studied at uncli university. 

The scheme is being iiuroducod 
for students who might wum tu 
transfer to the OU because they 
are unable to complete tlieir studies 
full-time (or personal reasons and 
for OU students who might wish to 
transfer to another Institution to 
follow courses not offeied by the 
OU. 

Mr Woodward said the number of 
students applying to other institu- 
tions each year or applying from 
other institutions to the OU was not 
known. He emphasized, however, 
that the number of OU students who 
were eligible for credit exemptions 
beenuse of previous qualifications 
hud been dec t easing since 1971, and 
now constituted only u fifth of die 
total, sn there was unlikely to be 
a hisb ol students applying through 
rhe new klieme. 

. leader, page 10 


Peter uosdcn recounts 
R. A. Butler’s ideas while 
at the Board of Education 
on government 
responsibility for the 
universities, page 1 1 


Long, hot summer 
Laurie Taylor: “Pounding 
head, furry tongue, itchy 
teeth’- and Ivor Crewe: 
“How sad and unnecessary 
it is that universities feel 
forced to vie for the 
holiday trade in the long 
vacation,” page 5 


London’s Logan 

David Walker profiles 
Sir Douglas Logan, 
,-Lpnd on Universi ty 
principal for 25 years, 


Squat if there are no lodgings— NUS 


ascertain the fate of the polytech- 
nic’s building programme but had 
received hints only that: "If we 
get anything at all it will be very 
small.” ■ •• , 

Dr Arthur Suddaby, director of 
City of London Polytechnic, said he 
thought Mr Crostend’s statement 
confirmed hints that the financial 
situation for the polytechnics would 
be hard -next year and that there 
tyoiild be no expansion. 

' Di: Tolley and Dr Harr emphasized 
that tlieir. polytechnics were looking 
ar ways to-: i witch their existing, re- 


sonrccK to meet the expected diffi- 
culties, but it is. dear that forward, 
planning had become a nightmare. 

J THES survey, page 4 
• leader, page 10 


by -Sue Reid 

The National Union of Students Is 
predicting a student accommoda- 
tion crisis at the start of the new 
academic year. The union believes 
that thousands of students could be 
forced to become squatters. 

Inquiries this week revealed that 
some lodgings oFficers were not un- 
sympathetic to the idea of students 
who had no accommodation becom- 
ing squatters. 

Mr Charles Clarke, the NUS pre- 
sident, said that he expected stu- 
dents in the bigger cities to be the 
worst hit. He added: “We are not 
specifically advising our members 
to squat, but we will do all we . can 
to help and protect those who do, 
for they will have. no. ajte'iii alive." 

Mrs Shiriey Meredeen, accommo- 
dation officer at the Polytechnic of 
North London, said the ■ situation , 
looked desperate. She was trying to 
find homes for 4,500 studentSj All of 
whom would have to be housed in 
the private sector in September 
because the polytechnic had no balls 
of residence in operation. 

Last year the • polytechnic, • was 
forced ro take ertiergo'iicy action at id ■ 
put students up ip the niain.coltoge! 
buildings on nuutressos. This year 
Mrs Meredeen. who , says overseas ' 
students fuco the hardest accommo- 
dation problem, expects the same 
thing In hSppeii. She predicts that 
some students will have to become 
Squatters'. '. : ,!'. • •• 

: Mr Bob Hlifehes, lopglnM.tyardeii 
at Birmingham University, is search- 
ing' for accommodation for' more 
than half of the university’s 7,500 
students. He said that last Septem- 
ber IOC) students were supplied with 
camp bods at .the beginning of. 
term and slept' in corridors , at . 
various halls of residence/ Bome Mo- 
dems. were still using -■ the camp 
beds seven weeks niter the. boguv 
,ulng pf term. • ' X ' -. 





■hUc- (ifo!?Df( ikttM gfrm./ 


He envisages a similar situation 
this year ; bccuuse of the extreme 
shortage of housing in tha private 
sector- The university Is appealing 
for help from its academic staff and 
is launching ,an advertising cam- 
paign for accommodation, hut - Mr 
Hughcs said, difficulties were still 
expected, "especially among., over- 
seas students.' ' , 

The Inner London. Education 
Authority prpvidqs '2,500 bods; for 
the liae of .the five polytechnic? jiiid 
31 .College* within Its - jurisdiction. 
However, aboUt 31,000 students hove 
. tb ' bo catered for* in the urea, 
although- bomb live at. home. Alt 
ILEA. spokesman said mobile homes 
and redundant property would be 
iised to house’ students. 

Bradford University has .snnie 
difficulty in finding housing for 
■ students but is .not expecting a 
qrisis to ’ develop.. A spokesman 


said he expected the situation to 
deierlorute over the next year but 
the university would not be des- 
perately short of accommodation 
this year. 

The NUS maintains students : will 
be forced to squat because die 
major cities are a lready dealing 
with more people than they con 
house and are not equipped to deal 
with the student influx. 

It claims most colleges and uni- 
versi ties can uot cop e with th e 
situation either and says accommo- 
dation owned by universities is 
often too expensive for students on 
grant. 

Mr Clarke has promised opposi- 
tion to further legislation against 
squatters and has pledged support 
to student squatters, if. they use 
empty property. , “Squatters Who 
move iuto iproperty which a -local 
authority. Is. about- to iise are a dif- 
ferent matter, a ml we will not sup- 
port them; for they simply deprive 
the next family on thd waitiiig list ”, 
fie. added. ’ ... • . ’ . 

# Emergency talks' have becii held 
over the wom accommodation crisis 
ever til face Nottingham University. 
.Over 400 students face homelessness 
when they return < to Nottingham, to 
start tlio new term. 

. Student union officiuls . met; the 
- university authorities recently in n 
bid in arrange some emergency 
measures which could temporarily 
solve the crisis. 

• A spokesman for tUc union .which 
fapes tha task . nf arranging accom- 
modation for 5,600 students on ;tmd 
off. the campus, sold (hat the posi- 
tion was the worst tho/ had ever 
faced; He blamed the, shortage of 
acconmtqdatjon on the ', increasing 
■ 'numbers . of', landlord? un . the i pity 
who had withdrawn rented proper- 
ties’ from the student market- i 
' Emorgeocy measures may . include 
placing double the normal numbers 
of students in hall of residence ana 
utilizing other buildings on the 
campus, iiicludin g ■ medical facilities. 


Polytechnic futures 
Alan Cane reports oa 
'The THES surve^ of . 
polytechnics and the 
economic crisis, page 10 


CoUege picketing 
An industrial tribunal has 
supported a Ssyansea 
lecturer’s claim against 
unfair dismissal; full 
judgment, page 6 - ...'. . 


Sociology 

Philip Abrams on three 
new books on social 
science: u They demonstrate 
Just why sociology should 
offend people whose. . 
wbfk require^ the ; • ■ 

maintenance of authority ” 


ti oil’s , diary 
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NUS booklet attacks Dudley poly 

press ‘distortion’ ■*^ r “ n " 


by Sue Reid 

Press and Prejudice is die name nf 
a new booklet published by tho 
National Union of Students to 
launch what it describes as a 
counter attack an tha politically 
motivated distortion of British news- 
papers. 

The union claims tlie power of 
the press is misused by the rich 
controllers of newspapers and criti* 
cizos all sections of it with the 
popular national dailies taking most 
of the blame. 

Tho student demonstration at 
Stirling University during the 
Queen’s visit in 1972 is highlighted 
in the booklet and alleged to be a 
glaring example of tha willingness 
of newspapers to build tip a mu all 
incident to discredit people. 

Press and Prejudice claims the 
incident was the front pugo lead in 
both the Loudon evening papers and 
in every national daily, a situation 
which posed questions about the 
bii I loosed diversity of the press, 

There was continual emphasis on 
ilia expression “ student mob”, says 
tha pamphlet, and un drunkenness 
lu all reports, except those in Tha 
Guardian, The Times and Afortiing 
/Star. Tho union says that no evi- 
dence of drunkenness lias ever been 
produced. 

It adds further criticisms about 
}he coverage of the Stirling affair 
three years ago with the Daily 
Express in the main firing line. The 
NUS claim the newspaper made 
matters worse by describing the 
wine drunk by students as “ cheap >r . 

The booklet goes on to outline 
tlie way other newspaper stories 
about students have been tackled 
with the Daily .. Express again 
getting, most of the criticism. 

Quoting Lord Beavcrbrook In u 
statement to the Royal Commission 






Cover of NUS booklet 

nn the Press, rhe union claim he 
said: “My purpose originally was 
to set up n propaganda paper and 
I have never deviated from that 
purpose through the years,” 

While The Guardian Is commen- 
ded in the booklet for its oppo- 
sition to the British Invasion of 
Suez in 195G and the Morning Star 
For its minium] coverage of Prin- 
cess Anne's wedding, most news- 
papers are harangued for misusing 
their power. 

The booklet is designed to help 
students read newspapers critically. 
It coududcs that while a total 
change in the structure of news- 
papers will not happen without 
radical changes elsewhere, there is 
n growing awareness, of die need 
to do something about them. 

Press anil Prejudice Is available 
from NUS Publications, 3 Endsleiglt 
Street, London. Price 20p. 


£208,000 limit on improving 
accounting education 


blocked by 
four votes 

' by Duvid Hencko 

Proposals to establish a new poly- 
technic of Dudley and Wolverhamp- 
ton were defeated by 29 to 25 nr a 
Dudley metropolitan authority 
meeting last week. 

The defeat will mean that ilia 
authority's original plan to merge 
the 1,020-student Dudley College of 
Education with Dudley Technical 
College will go ahead and be sub- 
mitted to the Department of Edu- 
cation and Science. 

If this scheme fails, the local 
authority propose to -close the col- 
lege and transfer the teacher train- 
ing places to West Midlands Col- 
lege of Education. Walsall. 

Staff at the college, who back 
a polytechnic merger plan, which 
has the support of the DES, intend 
to submit their own proposals to 
rhe DES. 

• C. F. Mott College of Higher- 
Education, Liverpool lias announced 
that a new multf-disciplinary Bache- 
lor of Arts degree course will admit 
Its first stiidents from September. 

The new courses will be drawn 
from a wide range of departments, 
including English, history, geogra- 
phy, biology, drama and art. 

1 Courses will Involve an attach- 
ment of students to the social ser- 
vices, industry, special education 
and the arts during the time' they 
are studying for their degree. 

An attractive feature is a delayed 
commitment proposal which will 
allow students taking a BEd degree 
and the new BA. to follow a common 
course for the first year. 

This means that students can ba 
admitted to the college without hav- 
ing to register for a particular 
degree course, 

• Bromley education authority 
has announced that tile DES has 
approved a merger scheme for 
Stockwell College of Education, 
Ravensbourne College of Art and 
Design and Bromley College of 
Technology. The new, as yet un- 
named, college will retain 500 
tfeacher training places. 
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Salaries conciliation move 
paid dividends, ATTI says 

The decision to refer the further lecturer II scale become to 

education salary claim to the new with points 1 and 2 on t h« m*® ^ 

Advisory, Conciliation and Arbitra- «• From September l ia« 
tion Service has “ paid appreciable proportions of posts win 1 b 
dividends”, the Association of as follows: be ««« 

Teachers in Technical Institutions Catoenrv iv 
says in The Technical Journal. g ' , Category v 

“This was the first occasion on £ ,1 40»£ to G5« ? i» 2^“!’, ’ 

which a teachers’ muon, had l. I 30% to 60% H l 

approached ACAS for conciliation m *° LI M %to$ 

a nationul dispute. It cannot be The existing provision form.! 
doubted that the results of that «nt‘>ry senior lecturers in gradeiirt' 
approach led to an increase in tho nnt > tv departments is unalfeallt 
original offer and avoided the “The provision is of vital - f 
lengthy process of arbitration under portancc in the light of the »9 
the Teachers’ Remuneration Act", university arbitration. Thu A- 
it says in an editorial. award will plnce FE leachen*? 

“The Teachers’ Panel has argued further ahead of comparable LvS 
for a .long time against the present sity salary scales than theviwT 
statutory framework and its com- present but, if the intention,!? 
pulsory arbitration. It is n frame- the university arbitration arc (•{•, 
work that prevents free collective lowed in October 1975, a mw 
bargaining and joint negotiation of sity lead could be reestablhhdi 
salaries and conditions of service, that time. This provision enuR 
and it is long overdue for the review that the Houghton relativliltek b 
Houghton recommended. . The be a determining factor in ihi t? 
approach to ASAS wont outside this April 1976 negotiations. 1 
framework and produced « speedy “Tha usal 1 

settlement, consistent with the be mad ■ 1 T 

Instructions of annual conference*. aro i nca -esiscd with effect froMAtr"’ 
A commentary by the ATTI on j lg7S T , ■ 

approximately 20 per cent on the ‘ 1 ! 

1974 scales and include the three- Mlwa E-8fiRl&UViMW l 
hold payments. Since the increase G ■ c 

Is intended to cover only die period m , n ■ 

from Mgy 24, 1974, to March 31. j.octurari a.jM- Awm 

1975, it, in fact, represents well aSplor ufciurer 


over 20 per cent a year. 

“The basic increase Is approxi- 
mately 14.3 per cent on the 1974 
post-Houghton scales, plus the con- 
solidation of the £230 threshold pay- 
ments. 

“Points 0 to 5 on the lecturer 1 
scale receive au addition to provide 
a total increase pf £600 (including 
threshold), and salaries over £8,000 
receive a total increase of £1,380 
(including threshold). 

“Under the post-Houghton settle, 
rnent the top two increments of the 
lecturer 11 scale have been lower 
than the rest of the scale. Under 
this settlement they will be in- 
creased to .the senior lecturer level 
so that points 9 and 10 on the 
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The Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants plans to • spend £208,000 on 
improving accounting education and 
research (his year but it has warned 
that until there is a stock market 
recovery further financial commit- 
ments will not be considered. 

The institute gave financial, back- 
ing to five universities and two busi- 
ness schools in 1974. Help .was given 
lo .academic pqsts 'at Cambridge Uni- 
' wsity. • Liverpool ■ University, the 
University Colleges pf Aberystwyth 
nd Cardiff, die London Graduate 


I L'l* 1 \ .1 11-411 


Oxford Centre, of Management Stu- 
mps and : Lancaster university’s 
International Centre for Research In 
Accounting. Grants were also made 
towards the development of training 
Olds and the institute set aside funds 
to. assist in the possible establish- 
ment of a centre lor professional 
accountancy training in the north- 
east., ' 

Fellowships ; And studentships were 
awarded to members 'of the institute 
or other accountancy bodies to allow 


them to read for higher degrees In 
accounting and finance in prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

The institute’s research com- 
mittee published tho results oF re- 
search projects during 1974 in the 
form of two new books, .three 
papers and two research studies. In 
coordination with the International 
Centre for Research in Accounting 
at Lancaster and the Journal , of 
• Business Finance, the International 
Register of Research in Accounting’ 
and Finanoe was also published. 
Currently 18 sponsored research 
projects are in progress, nine of 
which -were commissioned during 
1974.’ „ 

The, annual report of the Char- 
tered : Accountants Trustees 

Limited, the company owned by the 
institute to administer trust funds, 
says that after taking i»i to' account 
net current assets of £122,000 at tlie 
. end of i974 and an expected net in- 
■ come of £70,000 this ye hr,’ £16,000 
will have to be realized from in- 
vestment sales, to -finance the total 
grant figure for 1975,.- 


In Parliament 


Industrialrelations £4,000 to study 
training tlie aim reluctant students 

Ah industrial' ; relations action pro*- 


next- year 


A' team qf educational -researchers 
frpiu Lancaster University hits 130011 
awarded £4,000 by; the Dcpaftnieht 



MEDICAL, DOCTORS 

The currant, cost of training a do* 
tor is about: £28,000, of which more 
than half Is spent on training within 
a medical school as distinct from the 
National, Health Service, Mrs Castle, 
Secretary . pf State for Social Ser- 
vices, told; the Commons, recently. 

Answering a question Ion the sub- 
mdy involved In the training of doc- 
tors In the NHS who then go into 
te practice Mrs Castle said the 
-mures, justified the Government’s 
determujation the put the interests 
of the NHS before private practice. 

: bho said that under, the Treaty of 
Rape a directive allowing ihe free 
movement of doctors , within the 
Common Market had been agreed 
sh \ c ®i^ d p” doctors to dis- 
charge the debt they owed to Britain 
in ratios of their training. " • 

OVERSEAS STUDENTS 

Minli rilt c en o answer ^ r Prentice, 
Minister of Overseas .Development, 
announced, that more than £500,00(5 • 
would bo spent on* funding the oveti- i‘ 
sdas- students* fees awhrrf; schema 
ng the , n , e * c academic year. This 
'Ci^^iyvQpld/include inqrpaaed fees: ; 
#»,&. said . ' ^^penditiivo fi-oni . aid 
fudds on the nwards in the peat twd - 
yggrs was.;£478,00Q- in -1973-74 imd 
.WOO In 197*75. ’About: 79 per 
-35*- ^i th ® ’mw awjurds eticb :• 

W-> r Students ' hbrainttteti 
u y l 6e!L g ? y - errt men£s. ’ The r imalif . 
^ ca0t worn to private stu- 

' ’ 1 •: •’ 

FURNITURE 

MucBilon; : »hd, . Science, revealeS 

Individual - -universities ■ were to 
‘ Lp^d.Pn: University , came 
-top .with -CL/graut of £8,621. The 
’ fe 81 ia ^ nt ‘ :oJ ?8t-went.to the- 


OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Mr Mullev also said in a written 
answer that rising costs Htadp 
increased, foes for Open .Uni versltv 
courses ‘uhavoidable. He turned 
dovm a request for the university’s 
fees to be made tax deductible. 

TEACHER TRAINING 
Commenting oh the. proposed roduu- 
tion in teacher training Mr Mullay 
said all college of education places 
no longer needed would, whore pos- 
sible, remain in use for other odu- 



e pos- „i toj 

- — y-.-'-i'fldu- receipt of h mandatory awSM ". 

P u ![P ose s. pre for ably hlghor received maximum grants A ^ 
lia i d so fai L oPPJ'oved matod nt,21 per centln 
proposals to amalgamate 37 colleges only yeur for which the .tafar«r 
?lw dl i?. a .5? a Polytechnlca or is available. ‘ K . 

S». ■ fller edu « u ?" The corresponding p»Wji«|S 

students with minimum 

SSRC NEWSJ.iE'rTER c •' * ' I ftH* femSVb"^.® 
The cost of producing, five issues of P er cent over the P revious < 
the Social Science Research Colin- ’ • 

ells newsletter in 3974 had totalled STUDENTS (BENE0TI 

A P ^ X ^ nately £ l 1 ‘ (M,0 » Mr E mest „ tVl6 SetdOgfi 

Armstrong, parliamentary , imdei Mr McCnndle. asked 

jecretary at the Department of Edu. ‘of $tate for Social , 
cation and Science, ravenlnrt in n’ 1 mon,r '■ Pi.ll.hlma otiiileats. *•" -1.1*1 


circulaH^ ■ about -9 500' Tf ‘ •?? imraflr Vacation of - >W 
whfch 1,000 were toihuid ^ 


— , ’. \ , ., avail 11 CUU 1 'll ULU --'T .. - I ; 

- It qontailis lists of the council’s artVi 

search. , and -■ training .. awards Mr Meacher said sfan3tKj^| 
describes . reports ; resulting* from k , e P l & form - which h‘| 
grantSj selected research- -^ prbjecS ioforniation. to he J* JajJ 

Supported by 'the council ’and' di*- 11 * s known - that -in^ona 
teSeareh/pbUcy August 


oussion : articles . on research - pbUcv August 21,000 Students «« - 1 ^ 
and practice. * • - ■ , 11 : poUcy . ing supplementary > benefit 

. some 48,000 , successful 

UNDERGRADUATE GRANTS d.n-ina. rKe vdcation» ?..• sJ 


PUATE GRANT** made during; the vdca vi!!!’'Sc«- 5s 
Mr Prentice anw dents claimlng more^th^j^^ \A 

hnmc ^ndci'Kpau'te P S n d ,°„" reliable .edtlUe * 4 
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Award-winning buildings at Warwick and Leicester 
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Warwick’s arts centre and Leicester's library were two of the three uni 
Renton, Howard, Wood, Levine were architects for the former and Cas 
Woifson College, Oxford, designed by Powell and Moya, which was 


£396 salary offer ‘not 
enough’, says Sapper 


College library 
1 posts ‘should 
be reviewed’ 


by Frances Gibb 

Tlio structure of college library posts 
should be completely reviewed to 
meet the problems arising from col- 
lege mergers, -the Library Associa- 
tion recommends. 

In a document on the implications 
fur libraries reorganization, it says 
that in mergers with polytechnics 
tho principle of comparable reward 
for comparable work shnuld apply 
to all library staff, wherever 
stationed. 

“ It is right therefore that the 
hierarchy and nature of existing 
posts should be reviewed and a new 
structure devised to meet, the new 
situation, making tlie fairest and 
best use of existing talents and 
experience ". 

Such a restructuring must not 


Four more Dip HE courses 
due to start in September 


reduce the career opportunities and 
salary of library staffs at any level, 
the document warns. The provision 


The pay offer made to university 
taacliers this week by the Govern- 
ment was “ not enough ” Mr Laurie 
Sapper, genera] secretary of the 
Association of University Teachers 
said on Tuesday. 


Tha-offer adds £84 threshold pay- 
ments and the £312 a year allowable 
under the Government’s antiinflation 


policy to the 20 per cent arbitration 
award university teachers received 
in June. 

The AUT and the universities 
panel (committee A) met yesterday 
to discuss the offer. Early in the 
week it seemed likely that committee 
A would ask for committee B (the 
Government and committee A) to he 
reconvened so that a series of pro- 
posals could be put to the DES so 
that negotiations on the cost of 
living increase could take place “ on 
a realistic basis ”. 

Mr Sapper said this week : “ It is 
deplorable for the DES to wait 
seven weeks before responding to 
a simple proposition from rcom- 
iiuttee A about settling, the amount 
of the cost qf living increase dim 
for the year 197475. . ... ... 

The fact that only a few . days 
previously, tho DES had announced 
an award for -.further, education 
teachers, of 20 per cept cost of. living 
Increases whilst offering University 
teachers a mere £312 , per. annum 
(some 6'to:7,per-cent overall), shows 
a complete Tack of- political:- sense. 

uun...i 


teachers are nuw In could easily 
have been avoided.” 

0 Dr Keiih liaiiipson, secretary of 
the Conservative pur lhimeniary edu- 
cation commit ice, sought clarifica- 
tion from Mr Mulley tills week on 
whether the university teachers' pay 
award was retroactive or part of 
next year’s pay award. 

In a parliamentary question he 
asked whether the £312 offered to 
university teachers to cover the cost 
of living increases from October 
1974 to October 1975 was now lo 
count as a principal increase under 
the lines of the Attack on Infla- 


tion White Paper, uud if it will 

E rcveiu anv further pay award 
eing made during the next puy 


round to October 1976. 

“It looks suspiciously as if tlie 
Govern men i is not going to recog- 
nize the cost of living bonus as pan 
of the pay negotiations which were 
put to the arbitration tribunal, and 
if so this will be u breach of faith, 
and unfair, treatment for university 
staff, ^considering the double - 
increnses which 1 all teachers have 
received this- year,” he suid. 

The Government had ;gdt itself 
into an outrageous muddle through 
the bungling of. the former minister 
of education, Mr Prentice, he added 


University tetehcrM pay 

Led a r or > J 


that "‘It Js',. unfortunate, tbit univer- 
sity teachers .have, once 'again been 
cut ' .Out in ihti technicalities of 
government pay polities’. 

- “This Is intended to give an im- 
pression that ministers sympathize 
with our situation and it sounds 
very plausible until one realizes 
that it is tile ministers themselves 
who made the technical rules and 
that the situation university 
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Four new Diploma or Higher Educa- 
tion courses are in start in Septem- 
ber, bringing the total munhur now 
launched to ole veil. 

Tlie new courses are at Bucking- 
hamshire College of Higher Edit ra- 
tion (which will he formed in .Sep- 
tember front the merger of High 
Wycombe College uf Technology and 
Art ami Ncwland Park College of 
Education |, Ringiey and llkley Col- 
leges of Education, and Bradford 
College. 

At Buckinghamshire College, all 
students entering will be admitted 
initially to the DipHE programme 
and will not have to make a voca- 
tional decision until the end of their 
first year. They will choose sub- 
jects from 38 options, most of 
which have been prepared and are 
to be taught by a course team drawn 
from both colleges; ■■ 

Teaching ivil! be only one of the 
options available-, to students. The 
college 'is Investigating, the possi- 
bility of transfer froiii'the DipHE . 
course to a range of degree and 
other vocational courses. 

At Bingley, the DipHE course is 
based on a modular programme, and 
is linked with that for the certificate 
pf education, BEd course and pos- 
sibly later a BA degree course. 

Students have to take three 
courses, or units, a year ; euch unit 
involving about six hours teaching 
a week. There will be 56 different 
units offered in 1976, and 65 in 1977, 
drawn from six faculties: educa- 
tional studies, humanities, move- 
mem, music and drama, natural 
sciences, social sciences and visual 
arts. 


At Bradford, the Dipl IE Is linked 
with the BEd course, for which the 
theme is *' practleul education for 
work with people The aim of tlie 
courses is to equip students for 
school or public sector work in 
cities such us Bradford which have 
mixed com muni tics. 

They will also cinphud/.c the 
specialist study nf language ami tha 
teaching uf reading und writing. 
Students will be tested at the end 
of the two years’ DiplIE course for 
numeracy. 

Mr Eric UuhinSDii, the principal, 
said: “You can cull this a well- 
informed and carefully considered 
return to the three R’s, accompanied 
by a determined effort to unsure 
that teachers in the schools have a 
real appreciation of wliai it is like 
to live in a city like Ursidfoid." 

At llkley, students are being 
accepted, who. wish. tq> , take the 
'D-jnHE course in tits . own right iF. 
linked with sociology, community 
studies, home economics and teach- 
ing. 

. .Most of tills year’s intake, .how- 
ever, will expecting to lajke a cer- 
tificate of education or . BEd course 
because of the DlpHE’S -kite, valida- 
tion. ... 

Mrs Barbara Mayer, principal of 
the college, emphasized that. Ilkley's 
course differed from some others in 
that students admitted 1 without A 
levels to the DipHE course, would 
at the end of two years be able to 
transfer to a degree course. " Ii 
does mean we considered many stu- 
dents without A levels are good 
material, 1 although possibly, late 
developers.” 

Students would be able to trans- 
fer to ..a BEd (ordinary), a BEd or 
BSc in home and community studies 
or go to Bingley College of Educa- 
tion far a BA course. 


‘Physics is in a rut’, says Sir Hermann Bondi 


by Bob Doe 

University- physics * departments, 
•' should stop regarding their subject 
as vocational , training , and starr 
offering educational courses that 
.produce -adaptable and Open t gradu- 
ates, Professor Sir -Herinaihi Bond!, 
chief scientific adviser to the Minis> 
try of Defence, told the international 
. conference on physics education in 
Edinburgh' last week. 

In tile face of 'declining numbers 
, ant| quality of students Wishing. to 
study physics, ProfesSor Bondi said 
Physicists should think more about 
the image of their subject. Toq 
many young people ‘ thought 'of ..it 
ash cold, factual, inhuman subject, 
Its rpal nature, an ever changing 
subject; iu which there was con- 
tinuous debate,, was hidden until re- 
search Stbdettt level behind the 
"light answer syndrome ”, " 
TaUght by. people, who. had almost 
entirely, opted; out of the industrial 
sotiety,.. physics :;was .iiT'a; rut- “Ii 
l^.thO.-.^ay tb .tajlor ({burses in uni* 
veraUies. fol*. the future generation 
! : ^edadtpica" he said. * 4 

- ‘ ! SIT '.Hni-nt Ann 1 »h„,- mI,, 


dent numbers. “.Why model the 
education of 99 per . cent on the , 
ne4ds o£ 1 per cent ? ” . 

Physicists would have to do some 
market research 1 to find - out libw ' 
to make their subject attractive, and 
win the. able students, .“.The reduc-i 
tion in quantity almost ccrtuinly 
masks a reduction . in quality’’, he 
said. , ' 

• “We have to ask what is attrac- 
tive rather than what is the essence 
of physics.” Miicli of tho rote learn- 
ing in physics — “ the irregular verbs 
of physics would have to gO| aud • 
physics courses would cover much 
less them they do no W. PhD courses 
would hive to he longer..' 

Physics courses would liaye to 
become mare liko tiie ; classics, at) 
exercise to devolop the mind and to 
encourage skills in communication’ 
and debate. Students would be edu- 
cated by being lead . through the 1 
thinking of the greatest niiads; of 
pliyqics such as Maxwell and Eln* 
stain ; not , to present the polished 
. conclusions but to show the, process 
of discussion, debate and ex penman- . 

. cation that lead to/thenj. ' it ■ . > 

Students Would not .cbnie : out. of 
this as . professional physicists and 
many, would not got on to, do physiev, k 
, -IrtaKifa many of ,' the! gblett gtoicg^ 


In times of financial stringency, 
physics could survive without -large, 
apiounts of- money, or grand ’Build- 
ings but it still , needed ‘regular 
Infusions of able young physicists. 
He admired the time .and mbiiey 
being spb nt , on, devising 1 marvellous' 
new courses but these were irrele- 
vant if they did not appeal to young 
people in the first place. Physicists 
bad to face up lo this ''crisis In 
inarkeiiug.” , 1 , ’ . . 

Professor . Bondi’s ' jd^as were . 
criticised • by •. . Professor ; . Ernst 
Hamburger from- the 1 University of- 
Sab - Pduld ill Bt'azii. ' Hamburger, 
clpliiied irhbt Bondi" was casting 
physicists In the role of salesmen 
who neV&r Question '. (heir product,. 
Who would receive ;dib profits -of 
tfijs marketing, lid askad, the major 
research -cppuactors ? : . •/: 

'Once students 'had, seen, physics 
as tlie path to a better lffe, he 'sajd. 
but now they sfia sdened as allied, 
to :• the oppressive • forces In- society. 
He thohgnt science 1 hpd allied itself 
tqo closely, with the establishment 
arid tlie development of atomic and 
technological . warfare. Students 
would come back > tq - science > when 
the 'nature of science 'and scientists 


Social science 
series planned 

,TIie Europeuij . Science., Foundation 
is.. 'tq - organize, q serjeg of ihtdatiiiga - 
devoted to the social sciences; -it was 
decided in 1 Stockholm last week. 

; Tlie foundation's; first "meeting on 
the social - sciences; chaired L by tho 
president or the Swedish Academy, 
whs intended .ta be a “ brainstorm- 
ing” tjes^ion For social scientists 
front most 1 western European coun- 
tties tyhlch would map out ways, tha 
fopiidatiort might qid research in 


of posts at academic, professional 
and senior Cioricnl level should be 
uni form throughout the merged 
institution. 

It will be very Important ta work 
out the riglu differentials between 
grades of staff in larger institutions, 
while providing for improvements 
In existing .services, it says. 

Colleges remaining cither nionu- 
technic or diversifying as institutes 
of higher education must not be 
regarded as college's at a lower level 
than simllur institutions untlur- 
luking degree work. 

“ In proportion to student num- 
bers, provision in re&pecL of library 
bonk funds, accommodation, and, 
most iniporinnilv, standards of staf- 
fing must bu cumpurnblu in all 
Institutions undertaking work at tha 
ssi me level." 

Book funds mid staffing require, 
incuts run no longer be thn.Nu cur- 
rently outlined by the Department 
of Education und Science to volun- 
tary colleges ot education, bceuust* 
course demands uve tending to he 
at a higher level am! will include 
courses other them teacher educa- 
tion,” it says. 

1 Instead, requests for funds and 
staff : will need- to be bused on 
realistic assessments of (he demands 
and costs on the lines advocated In 
the college oF education libraries 
research project final report com- 
missioned by the DES.. • 

Library staff should be fully 
.represented in tho new institutions, 
the document recommends. Tha 
chief librarian. should be .a member 
of the academic' ' board, and lib- 
rarians on main sites of the college 
should be members of the resources 
committee. Subcommittees of all 
interested parties may need to' be 
set up on sites. 

Libraries on. different sites should 
cooperate closely and may benefit 
from centralizing resources and 
classification methods. They should, 
however, retain some specialized 
services, such as ; financial alloca- 
tion, stock control, book, selection 
and staff which » Will liaise With 

1 tutors on the .site. 

The document w&rns that it Would 
be a severe and irreplaceable losW 


if library services .p.ipYidftd by. unK 
varsity Schools and institutes ot.edu* 
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ng- research, through but thei libiy 
lOctiujc. She fs tha first worn a ' " 
hold ibe post ed readetMiftfitlie i 
technic sect oii 
Dr Jhditii Greene, a lectuver ai 
BirkbCck College, Lnndnu, lias been 
appointe4 professor of psychology 
at the- Open University from Janu 


1 of these libraries, and- the special- 
ized services offered by the techni- 
cal teacher education colleges must 
also be preserved. 

i 0The British Library has awarded 
| grants to three specialist -libraries to 
enable them to “ continue work of 
Importance to the national interest’.'. 
The; Royal Geographical Society will 
receive • £12,000, .the Geological 
Society of London, £6,000. a year for 
three years und.; the History ot Set* 
,encc Society,; £2,000. 

- ’Tlie ’ Jibrnry' iias appointed' five 
cPihmitteiis.'tD odyisa 6ii the works 
of'Jts .dlvi?(ons’ atid depav tip epts. 
The chairmttr ire: Mr* .'I,. P« 
Ehripan, liist.brlu.if and (teasortir. of 
Friends - of the ' National . Libraries 
(reference division), iJjrd Ironside, 
International Rcsenrcb and Develop- 
ment . Oompany , (science -reference 


archive 
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The THES survey of polytechnics and the economic crisis 

Hopes of growth still strong 


by Aluti Cone 

Many polytechnics stilt rein in mil' 
liiiiim.s plans fur growth in .student 
immlicr*, nllhnugji it is clew that 
for most, fiiuncc nnri iicconiniuthi* 
lirm will have to improve markedly 
if nu unacceptable decline in stan- 
dards is nut to follow. 

There seems little correlation be- 
tween the retention of growth plans 
and geographical location. At the 
City of London Polytechnic, for 
example, the present fulltime 
equivalent student population of 


4,100 students is expected to crow 
to 6,000 by 1980-81, a growth of 
over 58 per cent. But already the 


targets arc yielding to economic 
pressure. 

The projection for 1976-77 had 
heeu 5,000 FTK, a growth of abnut 
22 per cent. In June, the Academic 
Council and Court of Governors 
cut the target to 4,500 FTE, u 
growLh of under 10 per cent. 

Across the river ur the Polytech- 
nic of the South Rank, Mr Vivian 
Pereira- Mendoza, the director, felt 
unable tn give any detuils of student 
targets commenting ; 14 Yuu ask 
about our student target for 1976-77 
and 1980-61. It In virtually Impos- 
sible to answer either question until 
some further indication is given of 
the level of financial support forth* 
coming. We shall continue to admit 
as many students as our staff estab- 
lishment will permit, bin wo shall 
not know before October what tills 
establishment will be.'* 

So student expansion is threat- 
ened by economies, by the size of 
the teaching establishment and by 
accommodation. At Central Loudon 
Polytechnic, iho PTE population is 
about 4,300 (not including continu- 
ing education students) of which 
about 2,950 aro fulltime and sand- 
wich. Numbers of these students 
lire expected to grow to 3,200 hy 
1976-77, this is the limit set by ac- 
commodation. 

Mr Malcolm On-, the academic 
registrar, comments: “in terms of 
fulltime and sandwich long course 
students, the ■ constraints of space 
necessitate a levelling off in growth 
at about 3.2qo. The total population 
can odljf be altered hy, 1980 If we 
awtibre mpre .building*., Present 


^c^mstances make thfr seeni vary 

(Hqw the fuD-rimc equivalent stu- 
dent population is calculated varies 
‘ro.m Place to place. Most of those 
Who responded lo the survey used 
a formula lit which oue full-time 
student equals ond, one; sandwich 
student equals one and one part* 
tuner equals one-fifth. ■ Where 
appropriate, The THES has used 
this formula also.) 

• The pic tiirb is further complicated 
•by those polytechnics which are in 
the nroCMs^f amalgamation with 
Colleges of education. Brighton, for 
p lSLi 8 planned to. grow ' from 
*t; present to 
W .FTEs in 1976*77 : and to 4,400 
& tat 1980-81* a, total grown of 
C over 40 per -cent, • 


And at Sunderland Polytechnic, 
the present total of 2,853 FTEs is 
expected to grow to 4,200 by 1980- 
81, a growth of almost 50 per cent 
— nut Including the intake for the 
former Sunderland College of Edu- 
cation. 

At Thames Polytechnic, a modest 
growth of about 15 per cent is fore- 
cast for 1980-81 including the 
merger with Hartford College of 
Education, although Dr D. B. B. 
Godfrey, the director, notes signi- 
ficantly that this figure depends oil 
accommodation. 

Plymouth Polytechnic expects ,a 
growth of about 45 per cent in stu- 
dent numbers by 1980-81. Dr R. F. M. 
Robbins comments: “The polytech- 
nic is very regionally orientated. 
Given a student population of about 
3,000 we could operate more econo- 
mically, while a sensible mix of art9, 
science and technology would allow 
us to serve the south west even 
better. My guess is that on a unit 
cost basis we may be expensive until 
we reach about 3,000 with an appro- 
priate cross section of work/ 1 

“ We have to anticipate that the 
minister will allow us, in nny ‘man- 
power * planning exercise some lati- 
tude over the next three to five 
years. I am not presuming a sophis- 
ticated approach but ratner some- 
thing along UGC lines of what it 
might bo sensible for the polytech- 
nic to do.” 

In the midlands, Leicester Poly- 
technic expects lo ■ expand from 
3,858 FTEs this year to 6,000 FTEs 
by 1980-61, a growth of over 50 per 
cent, while in the north west, Man- 
chester Polytechnic expects to grow 
from 7,818 in 1974-75 to 10,680 in 
1979-80. These figures are for stu- 
dents, not FTEs and do not include 
die contribution of Didsbury and 
Holllngs Colleges of Education. 

The largest predicted growth of 
ail the polytechnics which replied 
to The THES survey was at Teesside 
Polytechnic in the north east, where 
numbors are expected to grow by 
75 per cent by 1980-81. 

Teesside has a comparatively 
small FTE population of 2,000 at 
present J it plans to grow by 30 per 
cent by 1976-77. 

It 7 is trying hard to ettsinee tho 
balance of its student mix. Growth 
In. science and; technology, for ex- 
ample, la planned at oiily3 per cent, 
while growth in the humanities is 
planned at 22 per cent. 

Present staff-student ratios at 
Teesside vary between 4.4 and 9.0 
In the science area and 5.1 to 10.6 
iu the humanities. Dr M. D. Long- 
field, the assistant; director (acade- 
mic) notes: "Some, but' by no means' 
all staff Mists In the areas of science 
and technology are frozen ; They’ 
may be released in the light of 
enrolments this' autumn. Some vac- 
ancies have been -transferred from 
the science departments to the 
humanities departments, but 1 not 
more than half a dozen posts are 
involved in this kind of transfer.” 

. Teesside has one of the highest 
percentages of Students. ‘in residence 
r-30 per cent— of the 'polytechnics 


which replied in die survey, and 
more residences are planned al- 
though unlikely lo he available 
before 1977. , , _ 

At Manchester only 4.2 per cent 
of students arc in polytechnic resi- 
dences although there are pians for 
furiher residences. About 15 per 
cent of full-time and sandwich stu- 
dents are in residence at Leicester 
Polytechnic and Mr David Bethel, 
the director, says that this total will 
be doubled next session if negotia- 
tions at present in progress are suc- 
cessful. . , 

Sunderland Polytechnic has 510 
students in halls of residence and a 
new building for 200 students has 
been approved and will be started 
soon. 

In the south, at Brighton, about 
5 per cent of full-time students live 
in a polytechnic hostel and a con- 
tract is about to be placed for a new 
unit trebling capacity. Approxim- 
ately the same number are now in 
purpose-built accommodation at 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 

Dr Robbins notes: “Plans for an 
additional residence have DES ap- 
proval and we have been encouraged 
to plan for up to 30 per cent of the 
student population. We have no 
indication as yet how such plans may 
be affected oy the present emerg- 
ency 

Of the London poly tec links, 
Thames has Rbout 350 places but will 
gain an extra 330 places through its 
merger with Dartford College of 
Education, while City has 200 stud- 
ents in converted houses and hopes 
to house another J50 iu a former 
merchant seamen's hostel. 

South Bank has at present 260 
places and the director writes: “A 
very considerable expansion of 
student accommodation is essential 
if student numbers are to increase 
significantly but no new accommo- 
dation can be foreseen clearly at 
prescut for this polytechnic." 

Dr George Tolley, rector of Shef- 
field Polytechnic, says that' stan- 
dards of provision at the polytech- 
nic are dropping: “Additional 

students, over the total for the pre- 
vious session, have been provided 
For at the level of ,75 per cent of 
the resource coat of other students, 
and allowances for inflation within 
the budget will not. meet the actual 
Increase in prices." 

The present population of 4,109 
FTEs is expected to grow by 44 
per cent in 1976-77 and by over 80 
per cent by 1980-81. but this figure 
includes mergers with two colleges 
,qf education. 

Polytechnic accommodation .takes' 
5.13 per cent of students bur an 
Increase to 6.65 per cent is expected 
next session. Further increases are 
expected, after the merger. : 

JDr Tolley's views bear out the 
picture presented by the survey -as 
a whole; “Constraints and! pres- 
sures are becoming much tighter. 
Financial stringency Is combined 
, with disorganization and power 1 
struggles following local' govern- 
ment reorganization produce an 
uncomfortable . situation," ' 
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Urchins seen through the camera of George Ruff, a Victorian artist f 
turned photographer. His seaside snapshots, 1890*1907, are on show it t 
the photographic gallery, Southampton University, until September l | 

Salaries take £l,329m 
of total education bill 

by Prances Gibb don, and a study of organiraiiou] : 

„ , „ , „ , . and management structures mi 

Education expenditure in England practice in local authority add 1 
and Wales for 1973/74 increased by education This project, underuho :■ 
£340m to £3, 426.5m compared with by Dr L. G. Mee of the adult (do 1 
the previous year, the Department cation department at Notdnghu i 
of Education and Science says in its University, will cost £19,542 ant 
annual report for 1974. two and three-quarter years, 

Of this, £531.5m was spent on uni- The DES also allocated for49744$ 
versiries (£469.7m in 1972/73), £85,400 (1973-74, £73,885) to llu 
£147.5m on teacher training Council for Educational Technohn. 

(£137. 5m) and £447.2m on further £10,000 (£10,000) to the Nation! 
education (£419.2m). Foundation for Educational 

About half the total current ex- search, £451,000 (£135,000) for (be 
penditure on education was on tea- Computer Assisted Learning Fra 
chers’ and lecturers’ salaries— gramme, and £46,180 (£29,319) it 
£l,319m compared with £1, 170.5m the Council for Educational Re- 
in 1972/73. Expenditure on awards search and Innovation. - 
to students in universities, further The total grant to the five re 
education and colleges of education search councils, together with the 
increased by £10m to £158.6ni. Natural History Museum and lb 

The total of the rate support Royal Society, was £172m. Thli mi 
grant to • local authorities for a drop of 2 per cent on fundi fir ! 
1974/75 was increased in autumn 1973-74, however, as a result of pal- ? 
1974 from £3,076m. to £4,153m, of He expenditure cuts, and wat ilt 
which £3.594m was the figure for first year the total had fallen slnti 
local authority education expend!- the science budget wus establish 
ture. -In -1966-67* ! " 

There were 2,580 applications in «f ult ed , l,ca,i ? n ’ , th? , 2H i 

1974 for state studentships, for notes that 'enrolment at local*}* 
which the department made 948 ^ es . inc M r “Sj? [ 

offers. Of these, 856 wero taken up, iq’-?P^ T lP ^i 7 * 7 * 000 . 7 
the report notes. 1974 - . lhI f include 

General ednrnrinn rnn.ri.rh at ma J or further educntlDU 

s^ftaESrE l=7sB 33 ! 

ws2&*k ss 

' dents iu 1973/74, towards wMJ 

^ projects spoil- the DES grant totalled £2,256,19 
2? B P artm «tt are a study compared with £2,036,170 InTbopfo 
Sfe, u - se of vious session. •' ' • - 

Suv ° 0 “ e -y« I nr P«*- The deportment's grwtsj 
: uud oriaken by asaociutlons providing educado® 
Professot J Mysgroye and Miss G. services- Increased by £5,000 » 
Kenny at University College Lon- £51,950. ■ 


Fi;^i3k Har r is r ep or ts on a coMerence ou 't^'teachfer induction year 

A tutored way to classroom skills 


Student numbers lit non-university liiglicr education. 


The change in] status jfrOro student 
M teacher end': the' controversy 
about ‘ bow . .teachers; 1 . should ' be ' 
owned meaty! that] the principal * 
■problem of induction' \ear pro* 
Brdmiues was one of attitudes, Mr 

the new. 

Cirtfcge ol Rwqa and York iSt John, 


v, Secondly, the'. > novice teacher . Mr. Alan Evarls, senior official ln : 
Headed a colleague oji the staff With S, . education department of the 
askedal responsibility , for support- , national Union of Teachers* said, 
lug hlm Who stood In this relation- “7. «arly 1980? we: would 
ship with stad epts lu the neighbour •■"'ft Mi arrangement wherqby.fom 
iug ; college or who . bed Vecebtiy f "W: a «w Jos« of merging the col- 
done, so. r . ' leges Into the mainstream of higher 


tils . conference, organized blithe f 
paUege . a t vr retapMca (Xariaflriro : 
Bnd-HqmbaTiIde); -bfoughr together * 


Bnd'HqmbaTiIde),' -bfougltr together »' 
teach firs, .* lect itfdrg 'dnd admlntstla- " 
tars from -.all -p^rfl oE jlJInllti' tOf' 
discuss the profexgjlpnal tufor pnd 
ih k induction' year. ,r. t 


F ^i^1<m lt ('l* an ^ W ^ th aiIvancet l fu rt ber 
Initial t6acbar training (U) 


W72 .. 


96,280 100, 065 , 

» ' - 

114^321 : 112,551 


2101601 


,212.616 


• te - _ T ■ **** . - 'Miv owuu IU IIIIO IPIUUUII* » . 1 * . ' ,w 

:J°hn ' Barnatt, principal q/ tho new. ship with st adepts In the neighbour- h4v ?, w® 
CpHege pf Rjfeou and Yark^St John; lag college or who bed recently PwH and 
:saiti at. a . cd^ference In Vpirk k last i done so. leges into i 


. 7 - -r;,: v. 

Disdusslng how the fpduc^b'ii year 
could replace Jhe .'discredited: pfoba- ' 
tloneiy ycarj AIr- Barnett suggested 
tliat bridges slioiild be built bht^y^eh 
tho iw& s ,utg rial tt*l lil ng and: 
die,. first of tMchlng. ; vi , 

. - two . conditions hiul to. be Satis:; 
fled: a 1 . Student- I n ..Initial-, training 

must have the opportdhity of work- 

• * 1 


teachers equipped :! for a 

resources' ot*tha> co Ue 

; organised, so '■ that . they coifld be ^ 

.the Student’ iit oh indopfeit-^ i V* 

^ ^IpoD and Yolrb, ' 


iiLupL ..v*3. , . fn... 

viift'tf ; ||tiuTfrftt*.'*h« sUppOrtdd .dnd 


avail abi 


.(J| Af November. ' '' ! *• '.' .'i 

technics 1 Stt!& d ®P«’traen*s ,bf...edqcB#J ; ^ 
[ct.niqca, arc teacnBC traliiing centres, Sad colleges Of education (techulcvt). 

••'* . Rtii^at.nUMibersiHrt^jor establisHmen ta' of Curt her crt ucaHo^ilb L 

Full-time and saodtvlcH advanced '(ll) ) . .. 

; Part-time , 8n.d'evenirig: advanced • . . ■ . 167,201 1 ClW.^ 1 : 

'Npii-adyanced (aB modes) ;(iij) ;;; ; : £.^ 60 c' ■; 1 ,379,3^8 

'"W ■, ^ *>*: 

'• . Jiit ■ J? 1 ®®® exclude Evening Institiifea hmh MraliUshtnW^- 


'• . ' . • “••.-“wcuia anu auyancvti-. .. • 

^gfodeats taking courses .leading' to recognized quaiiftcatidns at pniyi^g g 

‘•V : ’.Advanced courses ‘ - : -.* 

••• •■ -f .’.November November vNovdaglmf. • 

!'■ • 1972' 1973 - 19.7* 1 "..' .T i- 

Fuli-time 'and. sahdWlch ■ '■ ' 8 . 68,429 ' ' . 71.586 j -■ 74,5fl3^J ^ 

Part-time day . ■ , - ~^g 2 ^ 6Q7 ' ~lpl^S 

gymUng omsT— • ■ : ^ ^ 

' . / V ^114,147 H&.49B .• ' ' : - 4 ' ’ 

ptapofei^but 'no^famwnif 8 ^ 6 ? n £he of 30 polytkbhlcs. and .i’ilW 

dwiguat^d, at tiw qatS show^V v- ^ 
^ 1974. HMSQ. y S p. ' . i & A 
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Don’s diary 


Proletarian end 


I lay in bed and felt 111. Pounding 
head, furry tongue, itching teeth. 
Around the room dismal evidence of 
last night's drunkenness. Clothes 
bundled up in the corner, a half 
smoked Castella in the ashtray, 
three quids’ worth of loose change 
scattered over the shelf. Yesterday 
had been degree day. And ns usual 
we had attempted to shrug off the 

t uihy memories of our attendance 
y a heavy bout of proletarian drink- 
ing. 

After all, if we got drunk enough 


we could alwavs pretend that we 
had never really been there, or at 
least help each other reconstruct 
the situation hi such a farcical way 
that our presence no longer held any 
moral significance. 

" WImi do you mean— sellout? ” 
“ It was just a game ; we didn’t take 
it seriously for a moment.” “ Look 
how we giggle ubout it all in the 
senior common room.” 

Then we’d gone downtown for an 
Indian and a few more halves. Met 
up with some parents in The Spot- 
tod Cow. All so hitppy at having 
been to the ceremony — “didn't the 
choir sitts well "—and seen their 
Simon und Deborah sitting up 


straight in their nice new gowns. 
And they hod a record of the scene, 
so it was yah boo to anyone who said 
their son or duugliter was a half 
crazed deadbeat drug freak. They 
had a photograph to prove other- 
wise. 

Got into a long conversation with 
an aggressive fatnor about the value 
of social science. " Pll tell you ilia 
value ", he kepi shouting, 'Til tell 
you the value .... about four thou- 
sand quid a year I " [ explained to 
him thm none of us were In acade- 
mic life for the money. We could 
all earn a great deal more in indus- 
try. (For God’s sake-w/rat industry?) 

Then I laid some Weber on him 
just for nppearauces and completed 
an embarrassing performance hy 
knocking over his wife’s Bleeding 
Heart (advocaat with a dash of 
cherry brandy — or 45p as most of 
us found mit at some lime during the 
evening). 

_ Soon all those disturbing memo- 
rieo would drift away with tho 
hangover. I turned over, face the 
ceiling and stretched my legs and 
arms out to the world. Today was 
the first day of the long vacation. 
The Hcademic year was over. 



of those Austin Reed safari suits and 
an obviously new pair of mauve 
suede boois. 

His new idea was far a hue night 
show. He mid me there wus a swing 
to intellectual programmes. “A 
spin off. from the Lord Clark- 
Broiinwski-Musici'minri package " us 
he put it. He'd gui a- tentative title 
— " Big Thinkers " — mid he was 
wonder ini; if Pd like 10 handle the 
[ji'dgi'U mines un Weber, Mmx und 
Desmond Morris. 

“ We hear an awful lol ubout aliena- 
tion but how many people have 
actually -seen it on their screens? " 
There seemed no good answer to 
dial so I reluctantly agreed to spend 
a few days knocking out my ideas 
for the visual treatment of “ surplus 


value, species-being, and routiniza* 
tion of charisma 


about gum recession than the immi- 
nent collapse of contemporary 
capitalism." 


Papist, mystic, or? 


But Lqrua must not he allowed to 
upset die long vacation. There 
were so many things iu do in 


the ncxi few weeks. A grout pile 
of books luy hy the bed. Ann* 


Worsley there was The Honorary 
Consul. < Could I really find inner 


Chanticleer silenced 

l noticed with pleasure that I'd 


r icace bv getting buck to Catholic- 
sm ? Was the candle 1 had instinc- 


1101 . been too drunk last night to per- 
forin the symbolic gesture of folding 


up ,my gown. There it was tucked 
away for another year on the bot- 
tom shelf of the Habitat unit along 
with those floppy underpants, which 
had caused such childish tittering 


had caused such childish tittering 
in the squash court changing room 
last term. 


This was going to be a very 
important holiday for me. For gome 
time I had hnd the feeling that life 
was drifting away, that there was 
no longer any sense of moving for- 
wards (or even hacktuurds . . . Just 
a dull sense of Inertia)., This was 
the time for intellectual renewal, 
for a radical reassessment of 1 the 
way my life was going. After., this 
vacation people would begin to 
realize that I was no. longer “dead 
from tho knees up" fa sluy student 
newspaper comment in last term’s 
profile on “ academic time- 
servers"). -. ... . . . 

For a start I would have it out 
with my wife about her behaviour 
at last Thursday’s -party toxelebrate 
the award of an honorary degree to 
Bamber Gascoigne. (As - .the 
'provost, had said at the Honqranr 
degrees committee : “Let’s face ft 

t entleman, we- can’t get, Henry 
foore every: year,’’.' Not that ft 
greatly , worried . anyone . in our 
group. ,We’d become resigned to 


our. failure 10 even get Norman 
Mailer on the short list.) 

My wife had embarrassed me 
several times with her indiscretions. 
She seemed to have little idea about 
when it was appropriate to behave 
badly, no sense of tliat peculiar 
. blend of Intellectuaiism, hypocrisy 
and vulgarity which constitutes 
Rcademic social life. 


At the chaplain's strawberry tea 
party, site had actually bellowed 
across the luivn, “ Hey Cliunlidcer " 
(a very private term of endearmenr) 
"she’s young enough to he your 
daughter ". 

A remark which quite unneces- 
sarily upset the graduate student to 


lively lit Inst yeur in that dark 
Florentine church an omen. . . . 
“ Sentimental papist ruaciinn.uy ”, 
Lorna had muttered. > 

After Green there were four Doris 
Lessings (Cuuld (he path of my sal- 
vation lend through socialism to 
mysticism ?) and three slim Pen- 
guins mi Wilhelm Reich (Perhaps I 
could finally shrug off that -minor 
gardening injury and surge forward 
011 the sexual front). 


out for the mouth and (hen for the 
day. First gross and then net. 
Decided that I could now afford mi 
electric toothbrush (But will Lorna 
keep quiet about it ut parties ?) Sent 
off tiireo siiihII cheques to radical 
organizations. Bogan thinking ser- 
iously nbout writing n novul. 

Meant to stay in tonight ami got 
on with signing some old l.c.o. forms 
I'd discovered during the af tern non 
when 1 was putting uli my hooks 
into alphabetical order, but instead 
drifted down the road to Odeon Two 
to see It’s Alive, tluppy bourgeois 
couple give birth iu monster child 
which savages pymiecolugists, pot ice- 
men, pedestrians und even a milk- 
man, during its long crawl acruvs 
town to reunion wilh actuul parents, 
who after initial and understandable 
unreadiness to admit responsibility 
for the little mutant, now embrace 
it h.h their own and shield it from 
the police bullets. 

I enjoyed every minute of it but 
Lorna thought it was really a sign 
of the collapse of capitalist culture. 


Predictably, Lomu thought tha 
enterprise was yet another sell-out, 
hut we avoided u “ what happened 
to the man I married " scene by 
driving over the Barley Variety Club 
to see Del Shannon. 

Lovely to watch someone with 
such little taste, sensitivity nr poli- 
tical awareness making a great deal 
of money without the slightest sipn 
of guilt. Lomo- liked it all in spite 
of herself and actually sang along 
with the one about the Swim 
yodel lur. Told Iter about my novel 
ail the way home. 


Running on to win 


Decided to sign the l.e.u. furitis in 
bed niul then finish Chirm in the 
Harden before lunch, leaving die 
aficrnnnn for reading a thesis un 
** The Snciul Origins of I'urt-tintu 
■Youth Club Workers ", mid the 
evening for starting the navel. Hut 
Adrian phoned ur iiulf-ieu to say 
that lie d been unable tn “ soli 
Weber 10 the high-ups ", Could I 
quickly suggest unoilier “ big 
thinker ? 

Finally got 0111 of bed and tried 
to do page two of the “Observer's 
Bonk of Coinmuhdu Exercise* " 
(stage one of physical Improvement 


programme). 

Managed three hut halfway 
through the fourth felt very dizzy. 

Down the" - t oad tn Latlbroke's. 
Everyone so pleasant; nobody 
chatting unnecessarily. That lovely 
familiar commentator, thu ritual 
phrases . . . ” going down ut Ascot '* 
* . . “ under orders m Ayr 

Colour television iu the corner. 


Only two of the pile were for re- 
view— a new introductory textbook 
on Radical Approaches 10 the Socio- 
logy of Leisure by James Ranch 
which looked dull. (As the journal 
had only asked for a brief review I’d 
toyed with idea of one terse dismis- 
sive sentence, r primps " the. only 


whom 1 was explaining course re- 

S uirements. And- nojv she hkd pub; 
c]y mentioned, nty understandable 


The big thinkers 


liciy mentioned, nty understandable 
anxieties about personal hygiene. 
Such a trivial matter and I felt 


thing to do with this; Roach l£ to 
flush it down the toilet”. But Lorna 


Such a trivial matter end I felt 
{(shamed to be lying in bed think-, 
ing about it when I could so easily 
haye been getting on with the next 
chapter of Peter Worsley’s excellent 
account of his holidays in China. 


had found that .childish and self- 
serving: “another pathetic attempt 
to Identify with people half your 
age she’d opined. 


Adrian Paceiuakui gave me a ring 
just as 1 was chuckling over tho 
erratum on page 214 of Inside 
China (Mao’s social control policy 
of “killing none : ;*nd hot arresting 
most” appears as "killing most . 
otc). * 

I first met Adrian a couple of- 
years 'ago when he came .over tq 
the department for some help. He 


Nice friendly ex Tod magic-marking 
the bets on the hoard, throe happy 
girls ut the tills. Sudden concen- 


trations of attention and emotion aj 
the Jiofses race if out In the Iasi 
furlong. Such a good afternrida; 
Master Chad cama in at 9-4, and 
Peaceful who really looked po more 


(Stage one of my “ increase in poli- 
tical awareness programme.”) 

But it had all been so blatont. 


Bourgeois horrors 


was. in television, had lust read an 
article 011 the connexion between 
brain damage and violence, and was 
trying to work up. a six-part series 
on lead poisoning ana football 
hooliganism. 

But he was always ready to take 
advice. So when he. told me over 
the phone about “ some itew ideas ” 
lie had I was only 100 pleased to see 
liis immediately. He looked much 
more prosperous than before — one 


“ Talk about paranoia ”, she hod 
shrieked, in the middle of a con- 
versation about the obstructive 


versation about the obstructive 
activities of * Maoist student on the 
catering commitee. "Meet the only 
man l know who’s more worried 


Still haven't guite finished the Peier 
Worsley. Instead of reading the 
commune chapter this morning, I 
spent the time in bed with the latest 
copy of The THES and 'worked out 
my "new annual salary. After I’d got 
the figure for the year I worked it 


than a possible, each ivay bet nofod 
past: Grand Chat to win at 12*1. 
Thirty three pounds up on the day I 


■ I went into town and bought two 
volumes by Perry Anderson, a -fid* 
Parker biro, a pad of paper, and an 
indoor cycling machine. Tomorrow, 
I reminded myself, is still the first 
day of the rest of my life. • 


Laurie Taylor 


The author is professor of sociology 
at York University. 


Why waste 
summer on 
the tourists ? 



My classics friends could put on 
a splendid show entirely in Latin. 
The really persistent were made to 
suffer. “ Directions 10 Christchurch 
Meadow ? Certainly At which 
point a detailed route to the Cowley 
cor works would be provided. 

Oxford and Cambridge may still 
get away with this, but for most 
universities the. tables have turned. 
Come the summer vacation and cam- 
puses transform themselves as best 
they can in a scramble for paying 


where normal service will not ba 
resumed until October, whilst the 


university struggles to provide a 
service for which it was never 


designed. 


The buildings may be open, but 
the university has closed down for 


all that. Unnecessary, because with 
only a little money and vision from 
our educational authorities, local 
and central, campuses could fill their 
.spare capacity ju ways for which 


guests. Lecturers go into, summer 
hibernation and resident students' 
are shooed away to make room for 
trippers and delegates. The time for 
the real , business of a university 
HritTii a ‘ * ' 1 1 '• 1 


snare capacity ju ways for which 
they are traditionally equipped* 

The North Americdn situation Is • 


effective use of accommodation bv 
one per cent we could save some 
4,500 places at a capital cost of 
£12.5in " etc,- etc). 

So at present the most common 
kind of summer education consists 
of English language’ classes for 
European adolescents, and . were It 
not for the Open. University's sum- 
mer. schools, there would almost 
no instruction - at bndeegraduote 
level or above from June to October) 


doctors and engineers two decades 
hence cannot be certain ; what lg 
hardly in doubt is that the present 
standards of medicine and engineer- 
ing would improve if practitioners 
of 20 years standing were obliged 
to undergo -an ; fcnteqsivj three- 
mouth refresher course. The com- 
bined forces of professional 


1 net! forces or protestfonai 

ride, administrative inertia and 
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The North Americdn situation Is 
Instructive. Hardly a university is 
without its large summer school pro- 


The need for summer pro- 
grammes of advanced-level teaching 
is' certainly growing, : Despite; tlie 


Treasury caution may f well be too. • . - U j'jti 

strong 1 for such a scheme. But uh- >.! i 
like the provision .of hotel attoiti? ... 
tnodatiou Jr Is a task which imiVeiS 
'slties think worthwhile and' orq 
fitted to rake oh; 


bekTnV“ ' ^ ■" 

My own university is forced to 
make the mrtst of -what it has. 
“Glorious Constable country within 
10 miles, . . . 12 tennis courts . . . 


f ratnme, ranging from credit-eai’n* 
ng courses for doctoral students 
and vocational refresher courses for 


the full-time employed to “ educa- 
tion vacations ", for entire families. 


croquet on the lawn ... gobd 
cuisine wilh waitress service at 
moderate prices ”» 

Common rooms arc turned into 
holiday lounges. Tho porters, who 
thbught they had Wdn die battle to 
be called security officers, find they 
are being treated as porters again. 
, The campus store sells sticks of 
university rock (really). The library 
clpses early, and computing is itn* 
' possible at weekends, but not td 

- ... lu m rlnilll llli' ovtfl lie I IS II 


Wheu. I .was. tih undergraduate at 
Oxford, dons' piid students alike 
played at being beastly to tourists. 
The maiirmle Was: 00 concessions, 
.no-surrehdai*,' i • ; '• ' 

* . M .vlsjtoi^ wdro very polltb and 

timid : they escaped: lightly; tiioy 
wbre just' studiously ignored, like 
college* .frlyes and children. The 
!°°^.dorlp l| s Would bd treated to 
>’ iWrirvagarti > discussions , on. 


There is- both an intensity and! 
sometimes an intellectual triviality 
about the North American summer . 
school which makes It an easy target . 
for mockery. But It is au Institution 


that allows Students to pace their 
degree, enables' the Profess lone - to 
update their knowledge, and pro* . 


worry, there Is a daily bar extension 
to' 11.30 pm.' 


vides academic staff wllli subslan- . 
tiol extra income.- 

•• Despite lip service by successive 
governments here to the desirability 
of professional retraining, recurrent 1 
education ahd more flexibility in 


is "'certainly growing. : uenpuo uw 
exponential increase -in . knowlcugo 
ovor the century the length of most 
first degree courses' has remained 
fixed ut three years. As a resuUTivst 
degrees have become either more 
specialized or -less coherent. 

Tho niiisbrooniiiiB of post-Rradu- 
ate masters and .diploma schemes 
over the ■ lost ■ .decade, has taken 
some of the strain, But sooner 
rath or than later a hard choice will 
need to bo mode between lengthen* 
ing first degrees or accepting 'thal 
they no longer constitute .an “ ad* 
yanced " level of education. An 
obvious solution lies |u summer 
vacation teaching; 


Those %yhd, like myself, have 
organized postgrad uqto-level courses . 
ini' vacations know that such eu* 
couragenienr is not forthcoming. 
Instructors, npt un reasonably \ ex- 
pect to bo paid for doing extra 


teaching over the summer. But tlie 
UGC will not crqdit universities for 
Bupplamentary.fee touching. 

Universities therefore haVe nq In* 


centive to organize summer; training 
rather than holiday accommodation. 
Worse, si ucq. foreign boll day ntakqu 
, can . pay more, tliey . are, given 
priority. Bummer' school, partid* 
pants ore naked lo : pay an oepnei* 
mic tariff, but have fow grants, 
no tax coucessl^nA, pat oven an aca- 
, dcniic . Couise ; credit system for 


to' Jl.30 pm. ’ 

!Since the guests seem to enjoy 
themselves and the university drga- 
ntkei's work hard, I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood .when I say how 


timetabling, next' to nothing has 
been done to encourage British bnl- 
versitiesito provide it. The Depart 


University teqehors are til an 
Ideal pbsitTon to keep nbrea.n .pf 


;mei)t of Education aqd Science is 
uware of. Indeed obsessed by, the 


ilicir . subject, and thus: to renew 
knowledge .among the professions,, 
management and ttie puqlia service. 
If the Ga v JJ — 


support. 
. Hdstn 


hostility rniioug .academics tn 


sad ahd. unnecessary It K that uni- 
vdrsities j feel forced to vie for the 


ainbont of spare^esideniiai capacity 


holiday trade,' Sad. because . Ml 
vljSifiir's, see is , a r ghdst-qahipuii, 3 


hi our universities blit Its respqnse 
is ' tliat; .pf the accountant and 


If the Government > s 'M amdoils to. 
make universities socially “.useful “ 
it should' entourage til bm to r6; 


.palljj from the DES fur higher pro* 
,,'ductivlty would be aomowliBt molli- 
fied ' If It showed signs of drinking 


focuses entirely .-on places for firsi 
‘ degritaf, v* if', if . ,\vert. j)ps*;ihle . by 


educate existing manpower, rather- 
than force their development to. 
con form to highly speculative fore- 
casts' of future manpower. , ' 


more seriously about the best edu- 
cational use of the savings made, 
and took some initiative on financiql' 
Incentives. Until It does so; unlver* 
slty libraries w))l continue 10 cldw' 
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Tribunal clears lecturer sacked after college picketing 


DECISION 

Thu uiimiiinoiis decision of the 
tribunal is that this coin plaint 
succeeds but that no sum by wav 
of compensation should he paid 
by the respondents. 

REASONS 

Mr West mi having been me n mem- 
ber of the staff of the du pa rime in. 
of philosophy of the college un 
October 1, 1971, pursued It is calling 
as a lecturer in tltat department 
from that date. Broadly his fane* 
lion was to teuch students in his 
subject, presumably refreshing him- 
self intellectually by study unri 
application as he went along. Pew 
would dissent from the words of 
Professor Richardson, n senior 
member of the staff, who said in 
evidence : “ 1 regard ourselves as 
teachers to leach the student body." 

In tile summer of 1973 Mr 
Weston became a member of the 
Association of Scientific Technical 
and Managerial Staffs. There was 
nothing wrong in chut. Many if not 

■ II of rite teaching stuff ul the 
college (ire members of that union 

■ nd or the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers. Ir is no part of the 
case for the respondents that Mr 

was dismissed from October 
I, 197-1, because he was a member 
of the ASrMS and thus was in 
-urcucli nf cnniruci with his 
employers- 

In the autumn of 1973 Mr Weston 
was away ill returning |» duiv in 
the nuntile nf November. Wlicii he 
returned he found ihur there was 
In being n dispute between post- 
graduate students and tutorial 
assistants who were engaged in 
demonstration and tutorial work at 
the college, over their rates of pay. 

Despite the fact that it appears 
front the evidence of Mr John Peel, 
senior assistant bursar at the col- 
lege, that there was at that Lime a 


An industrial tribunal in Cardiff has supported a philosophy lecturer's claim against 
University College, Swansea, that he was unfairly dismissed at the end of Ins three 
year probationary period. The Association of Scientific Technical and Managerial 
Staffs had alleged that this was related to his part in the picketing of college buddings 
during a strike by postgraduate students. Below is reprinted in full the tribunal s 
judgemen t in the case of Mr Mike Weston, as delivered by its chairman 

» ■ a reoturnr t Q ask him what the Mr Weston would give no assurance 

It was very serious and a one th g ^ t but got it would as to his behaviour in the future 
time manv buildings were cut off meeting was auuui, uui usi-. »*.. u.u. ..^.-.iinn <» 


Zp; a, X;om , |m:P "fit r W«ton Sriffl ihe'tviden^ ' 'SmT 

woffiTot 1 a-UhlS disrupt 


working time. 

From the evidence it seems that 


the strike. 

He attended the meeting acconi- 


some witnesses say that a minority panied by a colleague, a Mr Mounce, 
only of A STMS members at the who was a tenured lecturer but was 
college were involved but other not a member of aiiy union. The 
witnesses snv that a large number chairman of the meeting was Profes- 
of the members of the union were sor Llewellyn Jones, the puncipal 
involved but certainly Mr Weston of the college, and there were 
wtu not the only lecturer involved present some IS membeis. 
in nickeling. It has been suggested that it was 

_ , n M|/|ftF something of a high-powered meet- 

DISRUPTION i n g and I do not think anyone 


We have accordingly come to the 
view that Mr Weston was in fact 
dismissed principally because lie 


union. 

This decision was founded on the 
conduct of Mr Weston during the 


succeeded In disrupting severely the ties during tile strike and when he t »hnTir R Stations Act 1974 

life of the college. . admitted picketing, was required to ffi? der L ^ the burden 

Jn February, 1974. Mi} Weston justify his actions. Hmum? theVmXw (in this case 

applied for n . post as lecturer at 'this, it would seem, lie tttempted [*“ , ft "isasmi. 


Essex University. He was inter- to do at some length. He whs asked 

viewed and on May 17, 1974, was whether in the future, if a similar , , , „ 

offered the post. He accepted two situation arose, lie would give an has discharged J 


lies upon the employer (In this case 
the college) to show the reason. 


Despite the very persuasive an. 
incut put forward bv Mr Heaili 
this point, in view bf the fact thJI 
the reason for dismissal as mk»! 
tint lid was u refusal to give a«i^ 4 
«" « future, „? 

is nm picketing ns it wustheiiki 
nt the tune nf the strike ivhlS j 
relevant, but picketing which mL. 
take place in the future and pS 
ing in that .sense is defined as 1 £ 
said, by section IS of the Act “ ‘ 
Beruuse it is important I prop*, 
to read it. It says hero simply^** 
“ I f be lawful for one 

niurp persons in contemplation Z 
furtherance of a trade dispute J 
attend at or near (a) a p | a S 
where another person i^orb «! 
carries on business or (M an* 
pclier place where another nerjm 
happens to be not being » -Iim 
where he resides, for the purpoS 
only of peacefully obtaining or 
communicating information or 
peacefully persuading any persoi 
to work or abstain from work, 
ing." 

It has been said that the cm- 
plainnm was acting in breach of ft 
contract by such picketing and thm 
helping in disrupt the affairs of (be 
college where he was employed. Wt 
agree. 

Of course lie was in breach ti 
contract but unhappily as sou 
people may think that does not win 
in my view the respondents unity 
It can be shown that picketing ii 
not au activity of a trade union 
This clearly, with respect, is in 

B ossible. Industrial action assisted 
y picketing is part of the indiutml 


We are satisfied that the college scene in Which trade unioni pom 


y picketing is part of the industriil 
cene in Which trade unions parti 
ipate. Picketing is clearly in my 


days later and on June 19. he was 
told that the appointment was rati- 
fied and received written ratifica- 
tion and his contract on July 9, 


)iuuuiun aiuau, uc vruuiu Riit »*■ , , “■ - . • \ i 

assurance that his conduct would be >"8 the reason for the dismissal and 


different. nwtng si 

He said no such assurance could }!*•*£ _ [ ° 
be given by a trade union member • 

because it would have the effect of ‘ F° r 
preempting action decided in future fjule tl 


having said that one has at once to 
refer to sub paragraph four. It 


the evidence nF Mr John Peel, 1974. It follows that whatever because it would have the effect of 

S ior mum. bursar at the col- Swansea did about his contract he preempting action decided in future 

lege, that there was at that Lime a had already resolved to leave and to be taken by the union to which 

government pay freeze m operation, had accepted other employment on he belonged. 

tenm 1,0 less advantageous, we are Mr Mounce, who incidentally dis- 
H jjf esspousod by the ASTMS of told, than liad he stayed. agreed with the strike, said that the 

unit it unto., many were members. Between March and May, 1974, tlie questions were on the whole fair in 
i ® ■ t0 ■ i the senate standing committee of the his opinion and Mr Weston was 


jl ,i • . _ __ . _ iiciticcn ihhi kii uuu 1*1 or * mb 

. 10 , kj r i'eel, the senate standing committee of the 

■i?«! !! le Jt,i?i lllvo J vcti ■" «rgu me jit college was considering the confirm- 

e ® 8 w0 “^d mion of the appointments of a mim- 

ffw™ lha AbTMS for negotiat- her of lecturers who were in the have been used at the interview it is Tft« later in the paragrnpii is other employram 

i2i P I^ SM . foc tul tf al aaafitams final year of their probationary we think dear that, as Professor said to , be what is known as an ™ Woatoii ujs omw j 

and postgraduates. However that period of three years. Mr Weston Williams Indicated, the concept of inadmissible reason" for dismla- }K q ^ st,on of ieen R a B e 

.•? J*P*J ar y 2l » -^74 the was one of them. loyalty and the conflict which could lal- lhe words activities of a trade a ^ s ‘ e ^ r.-iffiihs has told m u 

Pbstgraduato students and tutorial The uniat inaloritv were i-ecom- arise between loyalty to the college union", although not so far as t am Now Mr Giiffniis JiM ro a 

withdrew their labour and mended 8 for confirmation of tenure and to & union, was much in issue, aware yet defined judicially, means, behalf of Mr* Weston B 

ofhat* groups of workers In the same blf" iWo ^ and . M The outebme of th“ matter was tha I see it at least by implication purpose of these proceedings 

un.o.1 namely, technicians and aca- Hoidojmessr who had b^tli takei on July 1S/V leiio? we lent to Mr “ la ivful activities ". clear the name of Mr ™ 

!u re to support the p al - t | n the picketing activities, to Weston stating that Ii is appointment Thus rhe question follows: is because refusal .A mX 

, ^L* fe iu Cl l 0n ' . e 0 which I have made reference,' were would terminate on September 30, Peaceful picketing a lawful activity Swansea could have ^ 

■Mr Weston was a member of Swan- llot recommended fbr confirmation. 1974, at the end of his probationary the context of .this matter ? Now effect on his « cad f"“f S 

S$a number two brunch where it As a result at a meetins of the oeriod. there Is no suggestion here that the may be so, bur clearly that h m 

was decided lo give full support join? iMffinH and aPDOintme^rS com ‘ picketing was other than peaceful, something which can be traoslatrf 

to the strike. Now part of. the sup- 2. i d J CT S 15 • GOOD BEHAVIOUR : There is no hint of evidence that into terms of money, Aswe J« 


college was considering the confirm- given a full opportunity to reply, 
at ion of the appointments of a imm- Although the word loyalty may not 
her of lecturers who were in the have been used at the interview it is 
filial year of their probationary we think dear that, as Professor 


"For the purposes of this Sche- 
dule tlie dismissal of un employee 
by an employer shall be regarded 
as having been fair if the reason 
for it or if more than one the 
principal reason was that the 
employee had taken or proposed 
to take part at any appropriate 
time in the activities of an inde- 
pendent trade union 
This later in the paragraph is 


cipate. Picketing is cieany in mj ] 
view au activity of a trade uniei 
Now we have found as a factihd 
the complainant was dismissed be- 
cause he would give no sssuniue 
that if his union thought it news 
sary lie would not indulge in peace- 
ful picketing in the future. He wii 
therefore dismissed In. pur opimn 
for an inadmissible reason and h 
thus entitled to succeed in then 
proceedings. . , • 

Having so found, the next nuiw 
which we have to consider is lb 
assessment of compensation becanu 
quite clearly in view of the iKiuji 


oiltdd groups of workers In the same 
union namely, technicians and aca- 
demics, were asked to support the 
strike aciion. 

‘Mr Weston was a member of Swan- 


The groat majority were - . ... , . , _ 

mended for confirmation of tenure and to bunion, was much in issue, 
but' two, Mr Weston and a Mr The outebme of the matter was that 


were recotn- 


loyalty and the conflict which could 
arise between loyalty to the college 
and to a, union, was much in issue. 
The outebme of the matter was that 


Holdciiness, who had both taken on July IS, a letter was sent to Mr 
part In the picketing activities, to Weston stating that his appointment 
which I have made reference, -were would terminate on September 30, 


i^»K.7V,V:L« joint. stalling ana appointments com- 

? up ' mfttee » held on June 3, it was 
Krfip^th 1 ^ decided ihot the two of them should 

sahnKA? v, * a be interviewed by the committee on 

»k he ? os ?i J une 28, after which a final recom- 

I besB supplies waS oil mendation would be made to the 
-A-L, eatin ® P ur P° sea v council of the college as to - their 

.■This was affected by picketing, confirmation of tenure or otherwise. 
:q a « and nignt the Entrance to die ' On June' 1,7 a letter was -sent to 


be traoslatrf 

As 


mi tree iieid □ n ninp s it wnt *«m««** ^ imu lwi — . « i*-! 

decided ihot the two of them should Now' Mr Holdenness, who was bv o idfa e * ^ f n 'I'h n^» n r n « ,,e ! ll is suffered n ° ’°* s , 0 ,q Jf 
be interviewed by the committee on interviewed immediately before Mr -SiL P lSE£Sr if ® nv,s W d , ln , pnra K“ pl i« and 5 ' 

June 28, after wnich a final recom- Weston and who was. also -on pro- nir-Lofino li'H- .^, c iei u c 10 i m,* io 

mendation would be made to the ballon and a member of ASTMS who K?2mreri!*lt 1 nB w,t l wh c i we very pr ° per ly, l f 1 ^ f 

council of the college as to their had picketed during the strike per- ® le concerned- s0| lias made no serious attcjpij 

confirm ado n of tenure or otherwise, ibd, waa, dealt with differently. LAWFUL PICKETING argue that lie has. Accorm w 

’On June' 17 a letter^ was seat to HJs tenure was not confirmed but ' At the time it- was picketing of niako no award of compensBi 
Mr. Weston Inviting him to attend he, was given an additional 12 this nature, at least by Implication Finally, we trust that Mr 
the -meeting. No lndiCation^waa given months probation. Why, one may ask that , the complainant wus asked to does not leave this tribunal 
.to him. pf its purpose and a similar with some pertinence l think, were give an assurance about. Now picket* fueling of triumph. Such a w* 1 ™ 
mvitaium was sent (o Mr Holden-- these two gentlemen dealt wjth dif- ing under i he Act which became would nut I think be thought w»j 
new- • - . . ■ ' -• , ferently? I think 'that the ainver effective on September 16, 1074, is justified by many wIid liave up" 

• Mr.yVESKW for Uls part telephoned lies in-the fact that at the Interview defined In Section 15. the evidence In inis case. J. ] 


LAWFUL PICKETING 

.... .. .. - - - ----- -j , . — .... — — . — At the tiiiio it- was picketing of 

college and. persuading or attompi- Mr. Weston Inviting hun to attend he, was given an additional 12 this nature, at least by Implication 
mg. , to .persuade those delivering the meeting. No lndi^ation^waa given montlis probation. Why, one may ask that , the complainant wus asked to 
luppaes^ not ' ,o r - crass the picket .to him. of its purpose aud;a similar with some pertinence l think, were give an assurance about. Now picket- 

$ es ‘: Thbre-con be-no. doubt that mvdtaiion was sent to Mr Holden - > tliese two gentlemen dealt wjth dif- ing under , i he Act which became 

Ml ne 5i’ , , ferently? I think 1 that the aiunpr effective on September 16, 1974. is 

nve ot the life qf -the couagg. . , - Mr, Weston for his part telephoned lies in-the fact that at tfae interview defined In Section 15. 

j. L. Konrad examines the case for relating DipHE .aiid Technician Education Council courses 

Why entries and exits matter in a technician’s education 


'a**. : 


Since the publication of the 1972 
Wliite Paper Education : A Frame- 
utork [or Expansion and the tripar- 
tite OU/CVCp/CNAA guidelines of 
May 1973, the concept of the 
!DJ|iloitja ‘or Higher. Education has 
. developed, wiili two centres starting 
in. 1974J7S and Six cpnlres .With, 
.approval far 1975/76. 

,'i It waV gleat. .it the recent Associa- 
tion - of . . Cq] leges •' ImpiqpienHiig 



eitiCtr Iielff t,eedff Folytcchulcjliat : 
.,no : - reql . xdnsidcr&tjah - hui}. been - 
given as.' tb no'w tho diploma would ' 
relate to the flbwly emerging'; pattern : 
Of - teqliiiUtan . coupes in ■ f iirjjier , 
tducciitim orisfiig'out of .the work of ■ 
.the ’Techtifcjett Education Council 
, (TEC) and the Bus! pass [Education 
Cmidcfl iBEO). . v -i 
. • -'i-ft is suVclyVu crucial. Usttq: in ; tlio- 
dbiiigii an d provl jjiah of cours cs boih 
Ii) polytechnics turn In colleges, of 
further. education chut the nature of 
the link between Dipl IK and TEC / 
BKC quaHficatiuns, is explored ,mow» 
fully xlian uppOaru :tq huve been the' 

CHSU. Up tU HO#. . -. 

Tlie ' DiplUi Is tjcfinotl fiis Van 
flcceptablo, terminal qmtlif iciitfon fai 
itg owii right. . .. nf a stnnrfflid 

1 oduivulqbt to the Hrot two Veucs pi; 
>•'» degree prnuiantmq ■ { Wb» te Faper : 
pni agraph 11?.)., . .TJ^a lOgicully -lW 
cu thp iioriiml iiiihimum entry ijd- 
ntiireinem «f five (K h p.i >.»«:•> incluti- 
inciwo. nt.A Iwel iu‘.t:qiJLv.lwit- Thu 


guidelines irefet to the possibility of 
transfer from' such qualifications as 
HND to the second year of DtpHE 
(and presumably vice versa* though' 
this is not explicitly stated). 

However, tbe new pattern of PE 
courses, arising out : of . TEC and 
BEC, rwill start. to appear nt the cer- 
ti flea to and diploma level ]n'^ 1978-79 
,und at the higher . certificate and 
higher, diploma;- lave] In 1980-31. 


equivalent to the .DtpHE. If this 
equivalence Is accepted, the follow- 
ing consequences necessarily apply: 
# Anyone having successfully com- 
pleted two years Of the normal' 


1 technical uni 
oi'TO/25 dip 


units (i e. 
liploma) .; 

h* a. 


10/12 certificate 


pleted two years of the normal' 
three year certificate course (eight 
technical units) should qualify for 
e^try.. to DipHE; , 


,und at the higher - certificate and 
higher, diploma;- level In 1980-31. 
: *lrinrugh those dates are somewhat ' 
: distant, they are #l(hiu the liracspan .. 
of currently i approved :. DipHE 
' sdteiqcs and, more significantly, will 
,i)ted;ro be closely examined tn the 
,. cd'n|text ,uf the post-DipHE .courses 
*• being nrovidDd. fl-Om ■ 1976*77 - oh- 
'wards. 1 There Is a need to look at 
Ihiv^iestion of equivalences mq-Ve 

We bssumo, that TF.jG' obits 
dve nn. uvor age 75 hours catlt ; that 
the number of bniis reqvJred for the 
foil owing qualifications are:* TC, 12 
units; TO, 25" units*; Higher Tech- 
- nical Certificate* eight units ; Higher • 
Technical Diploma, 16 M upl|* ; 
-Diet . 'a normal ., entrant' :' to 
T1?C programme ] ■ .having* three 
Q ' hud two A ' levels ; would be 
.able to gain >ix unltp* credit; that n 
-, DipHE. is made. up. of lo. units of 90 
7f limit's eUch ..willi. four uni tb being 
• tak.eii 1 fn each; 15 ivrefik Semestpr. 
'i-.Tt niny be i seon 1 ;; thereto pe, that 

■ 'takilig tno thiiilnwujt enu y qualifica- 

■ i ton if or ^DlpHByj-vhc : diuloiim ins 


0 Anyone having successfully .com- 
pleted a certificate should be able 

f 

0 Anyone having successfully ! com- 
pleted- either four technical units 
beyond a' certificate, or 16 . technical 
, units^ towards a diploma should be 
able to gain entry to the - second 
.year of. a .DipHE. . .. 

Ail ■ th^se : i cuses hre allowable 
undor paragraphs 2.2 and 6.1 ot the 
DtpHE guidelines. Thus, it would 
seem, desirable that , in designing 
"certificate and diploma programmes, 
colleges of further education should 
(oke, account of these points and 
bJIow for appropriate exits. 

■«' may also be important : to 
allow for individuals to have the 
opportunity' to transfer \ tti TEC/ 
BEC courses, from DipHE, if fqr 
, example . they wish - to take up a 
more specific commitment, or wish 
* edneetibn- on a part- 

bash. ;Iit this cose (assuming 
a 4-somester DipHE), -the pattern 
'wpuld be:— j. :. , 

' • Four DipHE vmlis . C90 hours each 
in seip^ier 1>, would dead, tfi-10 


• Eight DipHE units (1)0 hours 1 each 
to, the end of semester 2) would lead 
to 15 technical units (ie, 15/25 dip- 
loma) 

. • Twelve DipHE units (90 hours 
eadi, to the end of Semester 3) would 
, lead to 20 technical- units (almost a 
diploma).. '• # 

1 1 ..Tjius. „it, . jvo uld ..seem .that . trq nsf er 
c vuld‘ prtfcQed • in both directions, 

' * >r SS* » e “ , . 1 l *l® subject areas are 
sufficiently; compatible. Given . the 

■ fact that present schemes are largely 
li pmam ties /social science biased, 

. transfer from DipHE to, certificate* 

, diploma courses will.be easier In. the 
/.area of , BEC. 

The argument put forward by. this 
. . nations ^ U ^ eStS l " e - Inipli-' 

■ • A basis exists for a flexible pattern 

• of courses, in further -education/ 
higher education which cpter for 
entrants Who’ have either a specific 
subject/ vocational commitment on 

school, or i wish to. defer com- 
mttment fqr Urn f 0 three- years aftel 
/ school (whether at 16 plus 

Or 18 plus),.qr wish to change, tnclr 
cpinmiituient within this period. 

l P e fairly sharp general/ 
lm^i- l p°A na w ® du « , atJonal division 

of TEC 

apd. BEC from CNAA will be in- 
- wii m ^?l gu ' 1 to, maintain, mid 

' Will inciea.se the need, for close Vo 


. •••-.- i ; 

'Vl : 

ordination between the three, bo* || 

In the present sUuatiort, Je J* k- 
and HTD are not. “njJS t 
until 1980/81. by -which time ^ If... 
will be firmly astabjishee- _ ^ 

separation between i*:,.- 

DipHE. Is to be .. maintmo™ f - 

there needs to be a -|/ 

nt Regional Advisory Cqjj™g, • 
to ensure a compleinentiry i. 

of course provision between . ly-; 
ih- the Same Urea.; ; ■ , V 1 

However i It Is highly jd.v 
whether the standing ^.01 ). 

HTD Will be such u Wjgfym ». .- 
deins to follow- tills def«l / 

structure. In the*'Hght Of ^ fc *■ 

opnient of tlie concept .oMu® ; ^ F- 

to abandon the toncent ... 

HTD ill favour of « 
degree". Tlie' ^veceden . 
Diploma fn Teclinolngy « JT - l;-- 
relevant here. . . ■ die itl 

It coiuld well be diat ^.JEC : ^ 
developments ot DipHE 
BEC offer a unique oPjSscl^fc; ; 

the development of n ^n«wer- ^Li 
system of education. - »nid io 
DES has apiwrently^^&wb; 
ciate the conscgU«»cds 
duction of.’ DtpHE A Shvif :! 

structure and tins 

Intenslficntion of 'the Ajggjj. 

sivenoss of 

The author is^enjpj ' 

‘'itiion in M'olverhainppri.^ 

Cnlh’fi*' 
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David Walker profiles Sir Douglas Logan, principal of London University 

A pillar whose strength is knowledge 


' ■ 






Sir Douglas Logan and Senate House : centres of power. 


A few weeks ago the men of Lou- 
don University's senior generation 
gathered in the Church of Christ the 
King in Bloomsbury to hear com- 
memorative tributes to Sir Walter 
Adains, late director of the London 
School- of Economics. In a front 
pew sat Sir Douglas Logan who is 
shortly to retire as the university's 
principal. 

It was a sad occasion but the in- 
tellectual vitality of the LSE's new 
director, Dr Half Dahrendorf, shone 
through his memorial address .end 
seemed to assure at least one part of 
the mammoth university's future. 
But whether the. centre of London 
University will hold was a question, 
that must have nagged many at the 
service: the squabbles over the 
Murray reforms drag on and now 
the man who for 25 years has per- 
sonified the university is leaving. 

So as the Bloomsbury generation 
passes on. this strange amalgam 
incorporating such diverse institu- 
tions as- Imperial College in South 
Kensington, Goldsmith's in- New 
Cross, scattered medical ■ schools, 
Wye College in Kent and. the 
Royal Holloway in Egham faces 
an uncertain future. 

The valedictory of 'a man like- Sir 
Douglas Logan must appreciate a 
man as large in physical stature as 
organizational acumen with admini- 
strative experience (rom all parts ot 
the university and from outside insti- 
tutions, -like the> Association of 
Commonwealth Universities.- • 

■ The tributes will flow until his 
retirement in !September, ’and not 
least from places . like Clarence . 
House. In the .University Bulletin the 
Queen Mother wrote of his brilliant 
organization oE her installation as 
chancellor. She said: “So much of 
tlie postwar growth of the university 
which we today take for granted is 
dbe to his foresight and unbounded 
enihusiosm.” 

This, however, does pose oue diffi- 
culty in assessing the career of some- 
one so central to an administrative 
machine like that of London Univer- 
sity.. Over. tlie years decisions are 
made, committees are chaired and 
serviced, debates ebb end flow and 
the • administrator is somewhere, 
there, his real contribution only to 
emerge as tlie result of some future 
historian's assiduity. 

There can be no mistake about Sir 
Douglas Logau being at the cedtrc 
of the university's /ion-academic 
work during a period of growth and 
expansion. A senior University Col- 
lege mail, said in an article . in the 
university Bulletin 1 three years ago: 

. “ Throughout -a bewildering 

f ieriod of - growth and change he 
ias been in total control of. the 
situation, partly ".'through B /far- 
sighted ability , tq . divine which Way 


sighted ability to divine which Way 
the hurit'-.was likely to go, partly 
through - ail encyclopaedic | knqw-. 
ledge .’ ot: the facts ot : this univer- 
sity, partly • from . a belief (that the 
university wps worth' preserving and 
could collectively do more than .lts- 
in stitutiqnr could separately achieve 
-^11 hacked; by sheer force of per-., 
Sdnaiity.V 

Before -he; came to London’s prin- 
cipalsli.ip— aftdr the brief tenure - of 
WQ LSE; a : 

Cambridge., fellowship:. and., a spell 
hdring^the war sis a* /civil/ servant 
r^Sir- ;pougJasf Seemed, destined- for '3 
1 /teaching, career^ ■ 7li.- * 


derision down more to chance than 
grand design, talking of a misunder- 
standing with his Oxford college at 
an imnortant juncture, though one 
thnt allowed him to spend a yeur 
at Uurvai'd under the influence of 
the American jurist Felix Frank- 
lurter. 

Oxford gave him a thorough legal 
education under men like Arthur 
Goodhart and while at LSE he was 
a pupil in chambers after getting a 
certificate of honour in the Bar 
finals. The Bar and elevation to lhe 
Bench would surely have been plain 
sailing. He says David Huglies- 
Parry, 'the academic lawyer, played 
an influence here, luring him into 
tlie service of London University. 

His detailed knowledge of the 
law and his lawyer's capacity for 
minute verbal difference and skill 
in drafting were immensely helpful 
to him as principal and to his col- 
leagues on bodies like the Com- 
mittee of Vice-Chancellors. 

With the 1939-45 war Sir Douglas 
was working in the Ministry of 
Supply on postwar reconstruction. 
Did he not consider staying in 
Whitehall?- The question is raised 
by the constant analogies between 
the principal of London University 
and a permanent secretary in a gov- . 
erqnicnt. department: both of 

Whom hold die fort while ministers 
and vice-chaiicellors come Biid go. 

, (The debate over the Murray pro- 
posals still vagea over the respective 
offices of vice-chancellor and prin- 
cipal with many protagonists un- 
able to separate the nature of the 
latter bffice from the skills of its 
incumbent sipce 1948.) 

Sir Douglas himself rejects the 
analogy, arguing that no permanent 
secretary can speak in tlie House of 
Commons; while the principal lias 
a voice in senate. - A former Lon- 
don professor said the principal's 
real influence was exerted in senate 
subcommittees and private talks 
with individuals. The often tricky 
relationship between principal and 
vice-chancellor which Sir Douglas 
had carried on with consummate 
skill was by no means as clear cut 
as the governmental one. 

The job of principal fell fo 
Sir .Douglas aft -t several accidents, 
literally and figuratively — one Lon- 
don principal lia'd beep kiljed in an 
accident on tbe site of what whs 
becoming Senate House in Maiet 
Street. The subsequent rearrange- 
; riant . was unsypcpssfyl ' so in , 1948 
it fell to the very young but able 
clerk of the university court. Sir 
Douglas was then only 38. 

During his years as principal, 
which have seen the great expan- 
sion of student numbers, the train 
of co ns tit utionai reforms set i n 
motion by the- Robbins -report,- and 
secessionist movements among cer- 
tain schools, Sir Douglas has kept 
clearly in his mind the kind of thing 
a federal 'university can do and 
played his part with remarkable 
energy. 

Sir Edward Hale, secretary of the 
Uuiversitv Grants Committee from 
1951-57, and chairman of, a com- 
mittee on superannuation for Uni-, 
versify teachers on which Sir Doug- 
las served with distinction, spoke of 

him as a man who wont to his office 
: early hr the morning: and if need 
: .b'e staved ther'e until date at night. 

' J| Neutrality has been one of his 
watch words, not Jens* ; on‘»he' many 
n. nf editorship' • atmolmnWnt ’ ' «fm- 1 


professor who Is on tlw opposite 
side to Sir Dougins in the debate 
over Murray paid tribute lo the fact 
that he hud never abused Ills pn wo- 
und never interfered with the 
schools nf the university. 

11 You could say that Logan sut 
there and distilled the conventional 
wisdom, for Loudon University 
government bus io be- by consent, 
except that until recently iliere was 
precious little conventional wisdom 
as far as tlie constituent colleges 
were concerned." 

The vexed question of the prin- 
cipal and vice-chancellor hangs over 
knowing how much pcr&onul deci- 
sion-making Sir Douglas made. Oue 
observer said the principal hail not 
to reveal more than a little bit of 
personal desire or he would be at 
daggers drawn with ail “active" 
vice-chancellor. 

“Logan's triumph was that with- 
out losing character or face lie got 
on with a diversity of vlcc-chuucrl- 
lors and got bis own wav without 
appearing to do so. His knowledge 
of the law was of paramount im- 
portance., .While he was rigorously 
neutral on academic matters |ie did 
show his hand without forebears nee 
on certain issues such as the plan- 
ning and rhe central sita-of tlie uni-. 
Versity." • 

Sir Douglas is credited with hard 
work in getting the central post- 
graduate institutes of the university 
established and the long process of 
harmonizing, the relationships be- 
tween the medical schools. It is 
said that due to him a Guy's man 
will now talk to a man front Baft's. 

HU style in all this could seem a 
little brusque. The director of one 
of the postgraduate institutes said 
that when he arrived in the fifties, 
he was told* that he had to have a 
row with Logan first thing, to clear 
the air, as die only way to get him 
to respect you. 

He has now mellowed though he 
retains an intense concentration on 
the job at hand, 'its achievement and 
impatience for wliat gets in the way. 

Sir Douglas has a tendency to find 
Uie word or phrase that colours the 
situation, a literary allusion for 
every circumstance... It made his 
annual repo ft$ collectors’ items. , . • 

: Take a special isiue; of the 
Bulletin of October, 1973, where he: 
described the background to the 
Murray report — it r is ' incidentally 
One of the most- accessible -account? 
pf that rather complicated docu- 
ment. Ir includes a clearly written 
history of tlie university since 1945- 
It also includes a striking number of 
eclectic literary references : the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, Omar Khayyiim-, George 
- Orwell, the Litany, nursery: rhymes, 
Horace- and" Wordsworth. 1 
i Gilbert and Sullivan's . worldly! 
wisdom even in thq mOutli of Ndnki- 
Pqo are not 'everyone's: touchstone, 

f ind it. must be. said -that Sir Douglas- 
s nowhere so controversial a figure' 
as in Ids aesthetic Judgment. 

■ Opinions differ sharply : bite, law 
professor called the annual reports 
. 1 ‘ first, class literary ‘ docqnjents ", 
hnotlicr ‘V execrably wriitoii ", some- 
■ one. else said they reflocfed un iin- . 
' pressiVe knowledge nf world lltpra-. 
lure. . ‘ : ’/ \ : ; /;; : 

<] One area wliqrc qystbctic judg- 
ment might matter more in Assess- 
ing the principal’^- job- is' lir liis 
•devotion to ‘the f central precinct of 


nf negoiinticm with the Duke nf 
Bedford's estate ill the Bedford 
Square, Gower Street arcus after (lie 
war. 

An Inst i mte of Kdiicntinn profes- 
sor said Sir Douglas had been 
adamant over the .years thnt people 
who wonted to preserve buildings 
which would get in the university*^ 
way should not have a free hand. 

In many ways tlie destruction of 
parts of Bloomsbury stems from a 
decision taken before Sir Douglas 
became prill ci pul and ilpu was to 
build Semite House in Mnlet Street 
in the 1930s. 

If the university was to stay in 
Bloomsbury Sir Dmigitts's dctei muni- 
tion to house it was part uud parcel 
of bis service to it, even if it allowed 
the satirist Alan Bennet to recliris- | 
ten the urea “ LoguubuVy 

Lord Amvjii has said the major 
decision wus taken in the 1920» 
from which all else ultimately fol- 
lowed. Sir Douglas himself points 
to the county of Loudon’s plans for 
the areas after the war and t,he kind 
of precinct envisaged by its archi- 
tect Sir Patrick Auercromby." 


Manifestos 

for . 
merrymaking 

The summer hus been rclativeh 
Inrig nmi relatively hoi. There 
have been rent strikes and injunc- 
tions, and sit-ins and stand-ups-m- 
bc-coumcd, and cuts, and cuts, and 
promises of cuts. There has tflso 
emerged, umoug the student popu- 
lation of York University, a refresh- 
ing spate of satirical merrymaking 
at the expense of some of tnc more 
earnest mid extreme inemher.s. 

The occasion was a competition 
launched by the outgoing president 
nf rhe< students' union, Mr Paul 
Hodges. The anion is not the must 
radical in the country: when the 
motion tn withhold student rents 
was passed, only ID actually with- 
held their rents. 

The rules were simple euouglu 
Think of a society dedicated io 
overthrowing something or other. 
Their rhink of a name and some 
initials. Then write a manifesto iu 
not more than 200 words. The idea 
cauglu on ; there were over 50 
entries which ranged from the 
Chauvinist Society, lo lhe Party for 
the Resurrection and Institution uf 
Cromwell as King, and others whaso 
initials are even more unprintable. 

One of the firsr " groups " selected 
as worth priming in tlie union news 
letter was OPSEC1SCSGRDCBB— 
the Organization for the Protection 
nf Students from Education Cut- 
backs Imposed by a So-Called 
Socialist Government that is actu- 
ally a Running Dog uf Capitalist 
Big Business. Its demands Included 
student grunts of £10,000 a year, tbe 
nbulltimi of the monarchy, the dis- 
establish incut nf the Church of 
England, and the replacement of 
bntli the university administration 
and the government by a student 
worker cooperative fice|y elected 
and consisting of organization 
members. 

[CLUBS * SOCIETIES, 


'■ Throughout his years as principal 
he worked • ' at ancillary 'university 
activities: student sport, links with 


( Societies mmkcp 
dfte true 


the University of Raris, and setting 
up colleges in the Co mnian wealth. 

Sir Charles Wilson mentioned the 
continuous hospitality which Lou- 
don University through Sir Douglas 
had shown Commonwealth visitors 
in housing conferences and in hous- 
ing the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities itself. Sir Hugh 
Springer, genera] secretary, speaks 
or his work iu recent years as trety 
surer of ACU and his always taking 
an active and wise part in discus- 
sions. 

University teachers of the future 
will have cause to thank Sir Dpug- 
las's work on pensions. He has 
always taken the far-sighted view- 
that terminal pensions should be 
linked with the salary a man gets 
when be retires and so loses less 
through Inflation, Colleagues of liis 
on the C.VCP In the 1950s speak of 
his capacity to get through "great 
chunks of bread and butier odsi- 

11056 ”, . . ... , ‘ ’ •••.' ■ '. 


' fly and large when Sir Douglas 
raised Ills' voice to cqjnmom on 
** policy '* It -liad boeti a conservative 
• note. -; .In his- annual reports 1 .he 
argued for compulsory land pur- 
chase powers for' universities and 
the expansion of university income ana 
from fees. In 1966 he said the staff of 
of British universities were being baui 
forced to waste too much time nnd entn 
precious energy furnishing the gov- .tain: 
crnhient with information anil jtisti- .part 
fying the ekpundi ture 'of public lack 
looney. . tnou 

: Looking bock on tlired decades of 
nearly, continuous dxpan?lbn he says w 
lie now realizes the' universities were ■_ ™ 
asked to do thing!;, without their. J si- T 
sis ling on having: tho: proper rev 
sources :, for oiie thfnig they were, s-'J 
uador-ud ministered add this put a'. 
crushing: burden art tlje|r permanent, 
n^n-atadeimc staff, . . , . ' ;S en j 

His ' position' wjdioayqcratie' :and. wee I 
he recognizes. that people iu London, pioij 
University Would lake tilings from !co a 
him that-' they would not take from- ! Bi 
his successor. Whatever the omqonie . Kd ^ 
of the Murray 'report his successor 
. .... retiiur - ’■ *’■ 


i .i.<i 


A left wing satirist countered 
almost liiimediatelynvitli MDNPPA* 
ANBAVVAAUM — Moderate .Demo- 
cratic Non Political Peoples Alliance 
Against Nasty Bolshie Activists Who 
Actually Attend Union Meetings. 
Its platform included replacing 
student union general meetings 
with optional referenda among 
student council members, appoint- 
ing a studom union president, for 
life (appointed by the vice-chancel- 
lor, the Rowutree Trust and a 
member uf rhe Music Department) 
and tbe canonization ox - Rdg 
Prentice. , 

■The overall winner was the foiul< 
der of the -Organization for the Pro- : 
gresaiye. Dismantling of All Admini- 
strative-Buildings. -There -was nO 
platform; instead the entry printed 
n transcript nf one of the speeches 
favouring this movement.: 

*' Basically, the point about this 
'.motion. is_ tliat it Is a forward look* 
ing and libertarian approach to the 
question of the struggle of: workers 
and students against thq forces 
of International capitalism . ouiE' 
bourgeois bureaucracy. Udsicnlly it 
entails the removal of buildings con- 
taining basically reactionary' mid 
particularly nauseating species of 
lackey who are basically' the instrii- 


.partlculariy nauseating species of 
lackey who are basic'aliy thc instrii- 
tnoiit' and catspaw nf big business 
and. massive -multlnatioual corpora- 
tions." . ; 

. . My own favourite happened. p tjo 
a notice which almost iu the same ' 
breath annourtced ; when’ couches 
would le?ve for (hq. national abor- 
itlon; demon st ratio ti; when g travel : 
rtptesemqt Lvc . .. would bt on , the 
damp us, end dd ve nisei 1 for a stu- 
qenr to act an. a. nanny (for £10 a 
week and an occasional I tattle of 
.plonk), and for i a temporary linuic 
jeo a student front Chile. 

. But I .later discovered that 'this 
■KiM the official and serious pact of 
lh<» union hifprqiatiqu ’sheet. ' '\ i. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Future of academic publishing 


from Mr IV. I,, tiuttumm 

Sii, — The articles, comments and 
corruspuiidenu.* on 1 lie future of 
hunk provision for graduates and 
iicudemic publisliitiB Ci'fiES, July 
1J, 18> leaves impressions which are 
to n»y mind both tm* negative and 
too sanguine. Librarians, whose cri- 
tical and self-criiiciil mood Norman 
Iliglitiin dearly captured, are rightly 
rtmeernori nt their inability to give 
their readers the best possible serv- 
ice, yet at the end of ilie day we cun 
see that in recent years we have 
witnessed u growing intake of scho- 
larly materia! by the library system 
as ti whole, and the * mi stakes ” 
amongst the acquisitions of one lib- 
rary may well provide essential 
material for a student or researcher 
in another institution. 

Rising prices and purchasing 
grunts declining absolutely mid even 
more in real terms will undoubtedly 
leud in a reduction in the number 
of titles acquired by individual lib- 
raries but this will affect the overall 
mu tonal coverage only marginally 
unless we arc being sucked into n 
spiral of steeply rising honk prices 
and consequently sharply declining 
rates of intake. This, however, is the 
picture tit the future which is con- 
jured up for us. 

Peter Hopkins in his long and 
sympathetic article foresees that 
scholarly bonks and monographs 
might he sold entirely in the insti- 
tutional market at prices — fair 
prices we are told — of between E10 
and C40, but can we be sure that 
tho vicious circle would stop even 
there? Even, if we are not taking 
this particular vision literally, we 
are stili faced with the- old concept 
of the "library market' 1 without 
which, we are told, academic books 
could -not have been published in 
the past and whose current decline 
seems to presage the collapse of the. 
acadertiic book market- ' 

Aj, -aii- Institutional collector . of 
some 20 years 'standing I ".have 
always wandered huw crucial tbe 
library market really is outside the 
area of multi- volume works, refer- 
ence . books and bibliographies. 

. Librarians know too little aooiit the 
use 1 made of their books; can pub- 
lishers really say where the ulti- 
mate resting place of their product 
is? - 

Thtee years ago the book pur- 
chaifes .of British academic libraries 
totalled only 13m. resulting, one 
Imagines, in the acquisition of -less 
' than one million, volumes of which 
probably half: were imported. 

l would therefore. Imagine that 
academic publishing' .cannot con- 
tinue without a’ strong, private 
marker.' In any case a publishing’ 


world divided into producers of 
•* iiiiiuogi Hphic indulgences ” for 
library .shelves and tasty dishes for 
u popular market would surely pro- 
duce .sterility in one area and flatu- 
lence in die oilier. 

A. , healthy bonk market and a 
vigorous market place of ideas 
requires to my mind a graduation 
of literal ore from the popular via 
elementary manuals und what. the 
French call /iures tie -haute vutgan- 
satiott, to i ho many I no l - no ted 
volumes, and n variety of collectors 
progressing from the impulsive 
amateur via the academic specialist 
to the major collections seeking neo- 
comprehensive coverage. 

We could contemplate the present 
prospect with greater equanimity if 
Sir Frederick Daimon Is indeed 
light in his suggestion tluit the last 
decade produced an artificial and 
harmful inflation in scholarly pro- 
duct ion with a consequential 
del eri or ;tt inn in the quality of pub- 
lished work so thin a cutback would 
indeed enruil u return to biglier 
stfiiulurtis. 

Today we ure witnessing a hope- 
fully tempo in ry end to the expan- 
sion of higher education but we 
have also reached a point ill time 
when we should expect the many 
thousands of new academics who 
came into the universities and col- 
leges in the course of this expansion 
in the 1060s to have reached the 
stage in their career at which they 
have more substantial works to 
publish. To return to a more “ nor- 
mal slate of ‘publishing " would 
simply mean that we are raising 
the barriers higher than they have 
been, causing not only individual 
frustration but also inviting 
“vanity publishing" or preference 
being given to works which receive 
Institutional backing. 

Surely, all this throws further 
doubt oh your assertion that the 
market mechanism is likely to pro-, 
vide a sound device to sift the per- 
manently Valuable from the tem- 
porary and fashionable. 

There is, of course, no escape 
from the realities of our economic 
situation arid no denying the “cost” 
of speculative ventures in publish- 
ing. 

Let us by ail means .have more 
dialogue between publishers, book- 
sellers, authors and librarians, let 
us- bare our breasts and brandish 
our balance sheetsj but let us 
recognize that publishing should be 
geared to the ideal of a book-owning 
and educated democracy. . 

Yours faithfully, 

W. L. GUTTSMAN. ' 

The Libraritnv 
Unlversity of East Anglia. 


Counsel of despair 

[rum Mr Philip Nind 

Sir.— Your editorial {TIMS, July 
18) brings home to us all how much 
we iieea to revise our altitudes to- 
wards higher education. 

We live in a fast-moving highly 
tecli no logical age where knowledge 
in same Fields is revolutionized and 
totally replaced within decade. 
Yet our post-school education — that 
is, professional mid cultural educa- 
tion over and above the basic essen- 
tials— is organized,, in Its institu- 
tionalism and philosophy, in ,a 
system which was first developed in 
the Middle Ages for different 
needs in a different kind of world. 

We still customarily demand that 
a young person who wishes to be 
educated beyond the school age, 
whether for profess Iona] reasons or 
for self-development, should go to a 
university or equivalent institution 
of further education at the age of 
18 or 19 for three or four consecu- 
tive vears — and then leave the edu- 
cation system for ever, except For 
occasional “ topping-up ” pro- 
grammes of a few days or weeks. 

When are education authorities, 
parents and employers going to 
realize what madness and waste tins 
is. both economic and intellectual ? 

Of course there will always be a 
proportion of students for wham It 
will be right and proper to follow 
a pattern such as this — those who 
are dedicated to be doctors and 
nurses or lawyers, or for whom 
engineering is a way of life or the 
classics a study of love. But the 
majority of young people today, at 
the school-leaving age, are not sure 
what they want to do or what they 
want to study further to enable 
them to develop their potential, to 
sort out their ideas about the world, 
and to find the kind of work or 
career which will both satisfy them- 
selves and contribute to society RS 
a whole. 

,To force them into a three or four 
year university course Studying sub- 
jects In. which- after R short while 
inatty find they have Utile interest 
can only be described, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, as madness. 

We talk, and quite rightly, about 
expanding the post-school educa- 
tional opportunities for an increas- 
ing number of. young people. Yet 
we do not provide the methods. 

I What; we need are, first, a different 


Colleges try to conquer 
the financial crisis 


from Angela Stent 

CAMBRIDGE. MASS 
This year has been u bad one 
economically for American colleges, 
and many administrators feci that 
worse is to come. 

One basic fact, is that college 
costs are going up faster than most 
other costs. Higher education is 
labour-intensive, with as much as 
80 per cent of most college budgets 
going into salaries. And unlike other 
industries, it cannot absorb salary 
increases by substituting capital for 
labour. According to figures from 
the US Office of Education, the cost 
of university education between 
1964 a ml 1974 rose 15 per cent 
faster than the cost of living index. 

Tho financial difficulties are 
partly due to the problems of the 
national economy, but the secondary 
effects of the recession have made 
them particularly acute. In particu- 
lar voluntary support has failed to 
increase for the second time during 
the decade. , . 

The support of foundations has 
also dropped as they have had to 
cope with a stock market slump, and 
with the effects of the tax reforms 
which were passed during the last 
burst of anti-foundation feelings in 
1969. 

Then there has been a fall-off in 
enrolments, which is also a product 
of the recession. While most Ameri- 
can colleges have had to raise their 
fees this year, officials of the 
American association of state col- 
leges and universities have predicted 
that there will be 200,000 vacancies 
next fall on state campuses, and 
that tuition fees could rise again 
by 5 per cent next year. 

In private colleges, Lhe rise in 
tuition fees has been even more pro- 
nounced. Princeton has announced 
a $625 increase, the largest increase 
in its history. Stanford is raising 
fees by $435. Harvard by $580, and 
Yale by $400. Over the . past fivo 
years, private colleges have raised 
-their charges by an average of 26 
per cent. 

One possible solution was sug- 
gested recently by the Provost of 


Stanford, Mr Wi ilium Miller, who 
advocated higher prudiiciivity.' 

The most widespread way of % 
creasing productivity would be m 
increase the stiulem-ieacher ratio 
and many universities have already 
dune this. Another suggestion has 
been that professors should teach 
more courses. Some colleges are 
introducing more efficient proce- 
dures, or cutting out courses with 
low enrolment, nr arranging that 
institutions near cadi other should 
provide joint teaching for the more 
esoteric subjects. 

Other suggestions for improvinf 
efficiency Include using videotapes, 
introducing shorter degrees, promot- 
ing two-year courses and giving 
more college credits for high school 
work. 


Some colleges have found their 
own ingenious wuys of bearing the- 
recession by revamping curncak 
Some now teach students a trade, 
or take adult students, night stud- 
ents, weekend students, or even 
high school students. Some con- 
tract with corporations to train em- 
ployees, and others turn parts ol 
their campuses into convention 
centres. 

Some colleges have decided in 
fight the recession by trying to out-, 
wit the stock market. A few mon(hi 
ago, the Common Fund, made up 
nt 270 colleges from Abilebe Chris- 
tian to Yale, launched a new, short- 
term investment fund. According to 
Its director, Mr George Keane, US 
colleges may be sitting on rinse to 
$5 billion in liquid assets, and much 
of tliis should be put to use. 

The new fund aims to go into lhe 
short-term money market for a few 
weeks or months using funds winch 
are not immediately needed. The 
new consortium will manage their 
investments. According lo Mr 
Keane, performance so far has been 
significantly better than similar 
short-term money-market yields m 
the fund currently manages $25 mil- 
lion in short-term investments for 13 
different colleges. 


Students move back to 
vocational subjects 


Stef f/student statffrfics • / },■ ■; ' . 

from. Dr Brytui Taylor . !' ' 

Sir, -In these 1* of nation.; finan- . £ c “f us ?o* 

Cial stringency, .your headline "2 conclusions, . .. 

departments each have 12 staff and It may Beth 

no students MTtfES, July 11) was how such anomalies^ a rise : In Bath 


changes within the. higher educa- 
tion system Itself.- Our fundamental 
ainl must be far the Institutions of 
higher and further education to be 
-open ‘ for anyone . with the appro- 
priate ability and motivation, for 
any length of time and at any. age 
—so that a real life-long continuing 
form of education can. be achieved. 
Voiirs faithfully, ■ .*. 

PHILIP F. NIND, 

Director: 

Foundation for ^lanageniftnt 
Education, 

Thomas Hardy . ( 

from Miss, Caroline Hobhovso 


frofn Frances HiU • problem-solving in the real^* 

NEW YORK work experience credits, internsnips, 

The trend towards the vocational 

rather than the liberal arts subjects SS^ement ' 

in higher education has revived tho suldanco and p ce n ■ ■ ■. d 

discussion of whether education The adoption of .lh«J. 
should be "liberal 0 r useful", models would be the mi asi aPW 
according td Earl F. Chelr, associate Ht0 ?‘i s ^ r , *° r rnan ^ n 
director of the Carnegie council on '■■P® ” r Cheit. - . 

policy studies in higher education. lj ie professional model efl . ■ 

Generally, student enrolments 1° 

have been dropping. But those in i “ n i„l| 1 0 e ° 1 ^} i«nrLimis research.^ 
vocational subjects have been in- puS?*? haloing S mB 1 * 

creasing, and are shifting students wnuld a fri ^e cf 

away froa, tba "bava 1 g - Vg 

Mr -Chert- says that universities 

and colleges can respond to this new mV cheit 4avi that the heed W 
pattern In four way.. They can llb^ edocXi hia not 
switch resources to the vocational ished: "As study related w 
sublets; create more vocational becomes the norm, the need Igrgf; 
degree courses; resist change by influence of liberal ' eq«* nim 
continuing to offer . traditional grows ” " j 

liberal arts courses; dr keep tlie The tUatul Arts mul 
traditional liberal arts programmes' Traditinn Bv Earl F- Chefr 
with modifications taken from the. S nrerf bv the^ CarnegieCortojl 5 ^ 

-These modifications would include $10.00, C" • • - 


The National Medical Fellowship^ the executive director 

HIT nrlmntaaflnn VnHiWUi.J. 


THF. TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.8.75 


France 


Report says universities 
are not being realistic 


from George Morgan inherited 

NICE under tin 
The gap between French higher edu- , Then t 
cation and the needs of the coun- 0 

try's economy has never been sn m 

great, and the psychological and science tl 
social consequences of this have c °mmuin 
never been so serious, says a new The m 
report on sandwich courses in highec the high 
education. among d 

Tlio report was written by M to a reci 
Chnrles-Pierre Guillebeau, head of people oi 
the Inst it in dcs flautes Etudes da diplomas 
I’lnformation at de la Cominunica - This has 
tion in Paris, and it contains a de- of the v 
tailed analysis of the employment many so 
prospects tor France’s 750,000 stu- below tl 
dents. Il has now been approved and pay 1 
by M Jean-Pierre Soisson, the Sec- command 
retary oF State for Universities, as exam foi 
the basis for a radical re-thinking 80 per c 
of vocational training.. didates Ji 

The report says that French tho basic 
universities still believe that their oacccife|iu 
main role is to turn out teachers Studies 
and research workers. But teach- courses, f 
ing is now extremely limited: in lasted th 
1970, 20 per cent of those with a five or s 
degree went on to teach, while in necessari 
the near future, the figure would jabs. A 
drop to 10 per cent. tor exur 

As a result, M Guillebeau points 170,000 n 
nut that more than throequarters d? take ink 
French university students leave in order 
higher education either with no business 
specific job training, or with skills M Gui 
that are totally irrelevant to the look at 
real needs of business and industry, higher ei 
M. Guillebeau blames the tradi- of sandv 
tlonal disdain among academics for party of 
all practical or applied forms of experienc 
learning. And socially, the universl- up to stir 
ties hand down a closed body of of these 

Canaria 

Don’t halt influx of 


inherited knowledge which parades 
un der the flattering title of culture. 

Then there is the uneven uistri- 
butirm of students. Numbers are 
high in the arts subjects while in 
science there has been a steady and 
continuing decline. 

The most immediate problem is 
the high level of unemployment 
among diploma holders. According 


to a recent survey 45 per cent of 

S eople out of work in France hold 
iplomas oF one kind or another. 


Tins has led to the gradual erosion 
of the value of diplomas because 
many students have to take jobs 
below tlie level of responsibility 
and pay which they might otherwise 
command. At a recent recruitment 
exam for civil service secretaries, 
80 per cent of the successful can- 
didates held full, licences, although 
tho basic requirement was only the 
bflcccitaiircfit. 

Studies now take longer : business 
courses, for example, which formerly 
Iaxted three years, now go on for 
five or six years. But it does not 
necessarily mean easier moves into 
jobs. A recent government survey, 
tor cxumplc, said that at least 
170,000 arts students would have to 
take udditional vocational courses 
hi order to find jobs in industry or 
business nt an appropriate level. 

M Guillebeau called for a new 
look at the aims and attitudes of 
higher education and the extension 
of sandwich coursos. A working 
party of university presidents ana 
experienced academics should be set 
up to stimulate and coordinate more 
of these schemes. 


foreign doctors 


from Israel Cinman . 


OTTAWA 


Federal government attempts to 
limit the immigration of foreign 
doctors to Canada have been de- 
scribed as premature by a spokes- 
man for the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation. •' '. •' • *'• V 

Speaking at the CMA ahnudl con- 
vention in Edmonton; Dr John Ben- 
nett, director of the association's 
Scientific Council, said the associa- 
tion felt - that they .should wait for 
the results of a survey .into medical 
manpower iii Canada.- .... 

But a telegram - to provincial 
health ministers : from Mr Marc 
Lalonde, federal Minister of Health 
and Welfare, had proposed -"tLat . 
foreign doctors should not get- pre- 
ferential treatment ibecause of- their 
professional, qualifications, unles* a 
province requested 'an- exception. 


This move had been expected to 
bolster Ontario's call to limit inimi- 
gram doctors. Tho province has 
led demands to bar foreign doctors 
because it has felt there were too 
many of. them. Instead it proposed 
that foreign doctors should promise 
to. serve for. a time in areas where 


The CMA also accepted an internal 
report: on foreign medical graduates 
which said that in' 1974- .ode third 
of the country's doctors came from 
foreign medical schools. Most of 
them came from Australia, Britain 
and the United States, although an 
increasing number are coming from 
Asin and third-world countries. 

The report recommends an expan- 
sion of Canadian medical schools, 
and improved methods for screening 
foreign graduates. 


N^w Zealand!' 

■. (. * ... • ■ 1 

Director-general hopes 
for devolution 


from John Kirkaidv 

• WELLINGTON 
BUI Rcnwick, New Zealand’s new 
director-general of education, lists 
one of his hobbies as cliff hanging 
and laughingly admits .that this could 
help him in his new job. Certainly 
his new : appointment has come at 
a time when New Zealand's educa- 
tion has to face new and pressing 
problems.. ■ ... 

A long-standing civil servant/ he is • 
also a teach tr, with qn MA in his- 
tory, ,who has taught at. secondary: 
and tertiary levels. . Since 1971 he ’ 
has been the assistant director- 
general and jius written a number 
of articles, pit education. , 

"Eduqation in Now Zealand is 
growing beyond central administra- 
tion,: and .'my task, will' be to 
devolve a'way front- the centre", he 


says.- He believes that they should 
have more power, and this would 
leave more time for creative work in 
the centre. 

One key issue will be the merg- 
ing of the. private and public sys- 
tems of education, which has already 
been promised by the Labour Gov- 
ernment. 

The government has come under 
fire for its proposals' on bursaries 
for. student teachers iii 1976, which 
■ some groiipa- say, may mean that 
sixth form students will have to 


Open University techniques will help 
solve shortages of trained staff 


from Annabel Fcrrinian 

,, . TEHRAN 

In March Sir Waller Perry, vice- 
chancellor of the Open University, 
visited Iran to sign a £100,000 coil- 
tract with the government under 
winch the university is to advise the 
Iranians on rlie establishment of tho 
Free University oF Iran. Superfici- 
ally the FUI bears u striking re- 
semblance to Britain's Open Univer- 
sity since it is tn set up both 
regional and local study centres, use 
lnng-distance teaching techniques 
and employ course teams tn pro- 
duce its materials. Rut that is 
where the similarities end. 

First, the ninnpnwer needs of the 
country me going to be far more 
important in determining tlie Free 
University’s academic programme. 
Iran has always had very serious 
difficulties in persuading enough 
doctors to work in rural areas. About 
70 per cent of- the population does 
not have any access to a doctor. 

Thus one of the three initial 
degree courses is for the training of 
medical auxiliaries. It is hopod that- 
as the students will not be uprooted 
front their home villages, they will 
remain there after qualifying and 
provide the medical . services so 
urgently needed. 

The other two courses arc in tea- 
cher training and agricultural deve- 



lopment. Just as the villages suffer 
from a lack of trained medical per- 
sonnel they also suffer from a lack 
of trained teachers, many of tho 


village teachers only having a high 
school diploma or only having 
completed primary school. 

When the students are accepted 
they will not have to decide straight 
away which programme to follow. 
They will begin by inking a Founda- 
tion Course in four subjects : maths, 
science, humanities and Engish lan- 
guage, each subject being worth half 
a credit, making two credits for the 
year, u quarter of the total needed, 
for the degree. 

The second mnjor difference be- 
tween the Free and the Open Uni- 
versities is in the student profile. 
In Iran a large proportion of the 
siudfents . is - likely to be qiade up of ! 
18-ydar-olds apef full-timers, unlike 
the OU - which, apart 'from- one 
experimental period, has not- taken 
anyone under 21,. 

Ode of the main reasons for this 
difference is the comparative diffi- 

Vatican , 


Dr Ahmadi. chancellor of the Free 
University. 

culty of getting a place at a univer- 
sity in Iran. Unlike tho United 
Kingdom, which admits about one 
in two applicants (69,005 out of 
125,780 applicants in 1974), tho 
Iranian universities admit only 
about oiio In nine applicants. Tlie 
annual intake to the universities 
is between 15,000 und .20,000 while 
the applicants number about 150,000. 

So the Free University, which will 
have nn intake of about 6,000 when 
it gets under way next year, will 
ho used partly to meet tlie enormous 
demand for higher education from 
18-year-olds rather than to provide 
a _ second chance for those who 
missed out the first time round. 

Tho result of such an Intake will 
probably he a much heavier time- 
table for their students than at the 
Open University — possibly 30 hours 
a week compared with 12*14. 

Students will probably be ex- 

f ected to do 32 weeks a year and 
5 hours a week for eacn credit. 
Thus if they wish Lo complete their 
degree in four years, taking two 
credits u year, tho total would be 
30 hours. 

The entrance qualifications will 
also - be ' different. AH entrants are 
^expected to have completed six years 
of secondary school education. Tha 
Open University, by contrast, is de- 
signed at least in part to cater for 
those who left school at 14. Selection 
-will- be made on the basis .of high 


school marks, though credit will be 
given for ycurs worked in n jub 
related to tlie subject applied for. 

Finally, the university is going to 
nave to huild its own study centres, 
unlike the Open University which 
relics on iocal colleges of education, 
polytechnics and further education 
colleges. 

These study centres, numbering 
about 50 in the first year but expec- 
ted to Increase to 300 by 1984, are 
likely to play a much more Impor- 
tant role in Iran than do the study 
centres in Britain. 

Flans are, of enurse, in their early 
stages. Dr A. Ahmadi. the univer- 
sity's chancellor, says that although 
they are planning for an intake cf 
about 6,000 a year, making a total 
of about 30.000 by 1980, these, 
figures, ore very tentative and are. 
quite likely to no revised, depend’ 
ing on funds, student demand and 
the availability of staff. 

The uni varsity is expecting u 
heavy response from students, judg- 
lag from tlie enormous respunse of 
11,000 to three correspondence 
courses recontly offered by Shiraz, 
University. 

Like all oilier universities in Iran, 
though, it is.probuhly going to find 
it hard to find enough trained staff. 
At present the university bus about . 
29 members of staff boing trained In 
England and the United States and 
they have sent missions to these 
countries to find more. Having 
started with only six staff in 197L . 
It now has 247, which Is expected 
to rise to 530 full-time and 500 part- 
time by next Murch when the uni- 
versity begins. 

. It will take a long while For tho 
significance of the Free University 
of Iran to emerge. Dr Yahidi, vice- 
chancellor for operations and the 
acting dean for school of science and 
technology, said it was hoped that 
the university would provide 
Answers to such questions as tha 
efficacy of Individualized icarnlug 
techniques and tlie suitability of 
sucli methods to the traimug of pro- 
fessional staff. 

Undoubtedly such learning tech- 
njquos hold out considerable hops 
for developing countries such as Iran 
where there is an. acute shortage 
' of trained manpower. It is .probably 
Ip such countries that Lhe full poten-- 
: tial of the techniques pioneered by 
the Open University -will be realized. • 


Seminaries still used to train future 
priests— but with modifications 


stay an extra year at school. 

On long-term problems, Mr Ren- 
wlck believes that New Zealand’s 
education must -.face the Increasing 
influx of Pacific islanders. - flo says 
that the country must not make 1 tho" 
same mistake' as it did 40 yQars 
ngir over Mauri education by trying 
for uniformity of. culture. 


by Patricia Clough 
The Roman Catholic seminaries, liit 
by a crisis unprecedented in their 
400 years' history, are currently 
undergoing a profound transforma- 
tion. They ire faced with a sharp 
decline in the numbers of would-be 
priests, and even the reasons for 
their existence are being questioned. 

The seminaries were founded in ' 
1673 by the Council of Trent as part 
of the counter-reformation. They 
take two forms : the minor semi it-, 
ories or schools where boys are edu- 
cated with a view to becoming 
priests, and; rhfr major seminaries ; 
with university-level colleges where .. 
future priests deceive their eccles- 
iastical training. 

. Their most obvious problem 'has 
been the ''dramatic drop in the' 
numbers of vocations to the priest- 
hood. But another, less obvious,, 
ono lias been their unsuitability for 
training the ijglit kind of priast for' 
today's society. , . i 

Many criticisms have . been' / 
levelled at the two 'kinds of dentin- , 
pry. Thfe nii,nor. senttparifes ; have . 
been accused of being too Isolated ' 
from the \vorJd, cutting young men , 
off frpm their families and. ; their . 
contemporaries. ' V '■ 

Many of iiicse.' criticisms' of the* 


guidelines on its application issued 
in 1970 stres5 the need to develop 
the individuality of seminarians — 
and not suppress them. Seminarians 
must now study psychology, socio- 
logy, teaching methods and the prac- 
tical arts of spiritual guidance, as 
well as philosophy and theology. At 
certain times the seminarians must 
now go nut into the world for six 
months or a year doing pastoral' 
work or manual labour or, if ueces- 
sary, military service. 

But the reforms . did not and- the 
-crisis in th£ seminaries. The process, 
of rethinking continued' In ■ maijy, 
countries, and some seminaries were 
closed down as obsolete .while other ‘ 


methods of training priests 
were attempted. 

These experiments included the 
so-called "small communities", 
which were groups of trainee priests 
living together in parishes and learn- 
ing pastoral work frdm direct experi- 
ence. But this .was considered un- 
satisfactory because the trainees 
were unable to keep up. with their 
theological studies, and because the • 
authorities were unable to keep, 
track of their progress. . 

The Vatican soon concluded that 
the best way of training priests was 
the - seminary — although reformed' 
according to the suggestions of the 
Vatican Couacili 


ing, .future; priests often had Only 
a remote Idea of thfe. humeri and. 
social- problems they would have td ; 
deal, with .'after, then oidi nation, 

Xh its document qn the seminn 
Lies, the Vatican Council shifted The 
whole emphasis fronj academic tq 
pastoral traimhg nrici said their pur- 
pose was to’ prodlice- true pastors of 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


University salaries 


Facts before debate 


from Mr John Gunnell 


accepted hy DFS, AUT, CVCP or 


-.onie element of standard i/aiiou 
.night to he applied to the statistics 
of higher education. Only three 
months ayn, Sir Arthur Armitage, 
cluiiniiJU of the Committee of Vice- 
Ch.incellors and Principals, while 
promising full cooperation with the 


promising full cooperation with the revelling the knitting of polytechnic 
Government in its examination of financing ’’ anil Dr GcOrge Tolley of 

Pa lnt.fl ■mittAn rtC •* Hit*. 


and short uuirse students— do not policy to university teachers’ salary poivrectinic) snows ion your u.uu; 
lend i Item selves to the simple analy- as just, even generous, in their u differential of £-8 per ■annum .in 
sis tvliich cun lie carried out on approach to your journal. It is, Jh* 1 universities. favour. On April 1 
university student populations. however, surprising that your repor- 19/6 £14 or inis would nave neon 
There are good reasons for all ter ( THES , August 1) has accepted paid at winch point a polytechnic 
this, even if Mr David Bethel of this view so unquestioningly, bflU increase of £312 per annum will 
Leicester Polytechnic writes of " un* stared it with inaccurate and mis- almost certainly take place. 


educational expenditure, made it 
clear that tin effective debate could 


Sheffield Polytechnic writes of “ dlS* 
organization mid power struggles” 
in local government. What is needed 


this view so unquestioiiingly. bo I- increase of £312 per annum will 
stored it with inaccurate and mis- almost certainly take place, 
leading data and arrived . at the i t j s c i ear that there exist inter- 
totally unwarranted conclusion that pretations of the White Paper which 
the Houghton settlement has been would have allowed payment of Part 
’•smashed” by university teachers, n 0 f the tribunal’s award. University 


take place unly if the full fuels were is a measure of rationalization, not 
published for the polytechnics as lor oversimplification. 


The following corrections are re 
mired by your report: 


teachers have been trapped by an 
accident of timing which has not 


the universities. 

Yet it seems impossible to collect 
comparative d.iiu fur the poly tec It- 


The THUS has just completed a red to is not an increase since we 
sin ill I survey of responses in the are already in receipt of it. 
universities unti polytechnics to Lite 9 The increase of £312 is 1 


The £83 thteshold payment refer- been allowed to hinder some other 


groups. 

compart., VC «.,.a me poiymcr.- universities ; mid polyt technics to die •Tite ** g! to£%n^a?£ed Cies mffikS and 

nics, which means that the vital -^ueeze of the past 18 months. Many cent at L ,l ,e ^ tl ” l I 1 dental officers are receiving in- 

debate about university and poly- Polytechnics were ^sufficiently wury cent at (he top of the lecturers creases from agreements reached 

, fc h„k_ H.c „,ar K i„al of unSull&T u» •Three per cent on a professorial Hublicatioa of the White 

of their figures. Although this was salary of £8,967 will not be paid ...... . 


costs of expansion — is crippled jnd 
one-sided. The debate is therefore 

* U Tills* isliot a criticism of iliu nnlw. mmuccssury. To lake only u shaplo # Comparisons with new school timing requiremeiits of pay policy, 
technics Each knows verv nrecise/v wwniplc, few polytechnics use the salaries cannot be represented so " m( ^ e under different political mas- 
its own f inures Nor is it n criticism M,,,e formula for calculating full- simplistically. Under rhe new scales ters suggest that the fundamentalists 

s r sssasrj ms: «*■«« ««»*}■■. * f r- yoar iraiu ? d , g °?, d h**?*™ & p 3s 

Polytechnics which is drawing If Elhs me a useful mousure of the graduate at age 22 will receive a J 1 " HnuJ 

t another its own survey of nol£ student population, let there he a salary equivalent to that of a uni- servants at Elizabeth House, 

technic statistics. Jt is rather, common measure nf FTE ; if il ls vcisity teacher, beginning at 26. You« faithfully, 

an argument that politicians local a useless concept, lot it be • The comparison drawn between JOHN GUNNELL 

government officials, and tlie lay abandoned and replaced -with some- lecturers in polytechnics and univer- The Centre for Studies in Science 

J iublic which includes educational better. As tor finance, local sities said to have •’smashed” Education, 

ournalists— should be faced with authorities should develop a Houghton is not the comparability Leeds University. 

eis of a struggle to understand simpler system of providing *up- • .... „ D .„ „ . 

whm is Bahia an in the nubile sec. port, more an the lines of those for from Professor M. L. V. Pitteway years to reach his maximum, llie 
{ 0r . the universities. Sir,— Your article ’* University Dons comparable salary for a university 

The problems should not be One.oC the strengths of the uni- Trapped by £6 Limit” claims that a lecturer with 14 years seniority is 


l«udnbli\ 


should liavc been owing to the £8,500 limit. 


This second rigid adherence to the 


years to reach his maximum. The 


\:-r :. ... 

'(It ; 

dfedfc-.i! 


way, and also to the ceutrE.. .. 

system. There Is none of the sintpll- technic Grams Committee, It might nave supposed tlidt '* more h 
cuy of the universities block grant, be that polytechnic statistics would occurred as a misprint for ‘'lest 
Furthermore, polytechnic student then be collected and collated on a except that rlie rest of the pa 
populations — a healthy mixture of sound basis, and available easily to graph then fails to make sense, 
ime, part-time, sandwich course those who have need of . them. At this point in time, a univers 

" - - lecturer at the top of .the scale 


'4 if 


ly- nic teacner at uns point . i wouia cany promotion to me eignt year 
ht have supposed tlidt "more” had seniority point, normally at age 26 
ild occurred as a misprint for ‘•less”, to 30 for polytechnic teachers, but 
a except that rlie rest of the para- not allowed in universities. 1 have 


_ „ ... _ _ in mind the case of a 28-year-old 

EuA-time. part-time, sandwich course ■ those who have need of . them. “ At this point in time, a university polytechnic senior lecturer who 

- ' lecturer at the top of .tlie scale is agreed to accept a small salary drop 

■wry . *■« "• V i , paid £5,125" a year,- Including three years ago In return for the 

V DtC nlVIflPn thresholds — £1;292 less' than hla privilege of coming to work at 

T vli3 UIT1UVU ' polytechnic counterpart. Even the Brunei University. This teacher is 

rtes r „'ripi„ . 4, veterinary j«o school^ «]l,bcr all .„ become, £5*0^ ?SCT!.TaS 

profession is a detailed and signi- Jess and ess, October, still leaves a shortfall of had never occurred. 

i. * i I lift fllCliniPniS TCtV nnn nncnncf roo a .. _ . _ _ 


.r> £ 


thresholds — £1;292 less than his privilege of coming to work at 
polytechnic counterpart. Even the Brunei University. This teacher is 

...Ll.l. .L-i.T\nO » .v _ rn aaa ... t 


(leant document and its conclusions ,f, or a " d . aga . inst | £284 a year, 

•iid.rrainineiidaiioiii on veterinary ^ d(!cida , n Lg dwrawlvS, e’Sd 
education, have for the most pari decide they must and rapidly. .There 
been warmly ..welcomed in the will not be another Swann report 
schools. for many years and with money 

jatfi suf i/js Ss'H'jSStS 

over the report’s chief recomiuenda- nm.nd, tA ‘S Ami 


practices are for the veterinarians 
to decide among themselves and 
decide lhay must mid rapidly. There 


the will not be another Swann report po?m in only lTyeaVr wKSs^a Brunei University, 

o oney university teacher must wait 16 Middlesex. 


r is.j k 


It should also be known that the xr T v ptttfwav 
pay scales for a polytechnic teacher )T' Z . JT ’ c rio „ ro 

allow - him to attain tills maximum department of Computer Science, 


Yours faithfully, 


division of opinion in the schools MffiHE tT* auVmr nf^amffi 
over the report’s chief recomiuenda- nnimd, IA ‘S Ami Sf*!. iSS? 


at present. are : without. 


The veterinary science' sub-coin- 
mltteo. of the - University Grants 


T)!|lnn« • both my. assurances and those of 

11 . .. . • Mv Shotter. the chief executive, 

from Mr A k T CuntimMil' ' that- the sole objootive o£ the new 
from Mr A.. JCL, Stephenson , Dillon's management is to pull Itself 

SijST*' article under the up by its boot straps to rectify Its 

headlng_ Confidence Crisis Rocks own inadequacies, until it has done 


Those In favour of thU recommen. F ittao , a of ‘he University , Grants University Bookshop ” by Mr Mark so, it has uo intenllon of making 

wSSSHs: ■ensgacluM *sasji.- 

of the record, , £ 

consultant xlass 1 imortg vetetinary SlSStr ^'ke to establish that the Shorter disputes having ever re- 

speciaUsts. ' ■ .. . schools must decide statement attributed to me in the ferred to " defects of university 

Those again* argue that ichooh ?ivtnfrv2 P »h2L t ^l«- 7 ant i pract ' C ? 5 ,of July 4 and referred to by accounting ”, and states that his 

uractkM nra a mlvid hi««ini> r , decision i known in Mr. Vang, fn . n.is letter, to the effect remarks referred to difficulties in 


euiciencies— even tnougn ■ inqy 
might exist. In this connexion, Mr 
Yang could uote also that Mr 


v only themselves to- blame If .., the 
become isolated * Irpm th? work, of opportunity Is lost. _ • ! ; 

Toffee-nosed 


1 F 9 r , sake of the record, 1 Yang could note also that Mr 
would ; like to establish that the Shotter disputes having ever re- 
statement Bmibpted: to me in the ferred to *• defects of university 
®H*we,of July, 4 and referred to by accounting”, and states that Ilia 
Mr. Yang i fn bis letter, to the effect remarks referred to difficulties in 
that a .major factor In the com- reconciling accounts with univorsi- 


pany’s.; (Dillons) crisis Was t 
amount . owed .by its big cu 
Among the. ^rst offenders 
umversitles” wr° 
made by me at a 


s Was the large lies. I could perhaps be allowed 
big customers, to add to this comment that tills 
Lenders' are the difficulty ia by no' means confined 
in fact never, to universities. , ' 


made by .me- At. all* nor was it 'made lo coiicluslOn, I made a statement 
gjy other member of the .MM. at a privileged’ meeting jRh “S 
f v, . i., . ' ljahers, irannd the time of your 

telephoning your office I wa? July 4 ardclei, when I said specif i- 
Who really.;^. that one. of the. major prob- 




Academic 

publishing 

from Mr Paul Elek 

Sir,— In the sea of pessimism which 
seems— unfortunately with good 
reason— to be ovenviie lining the 
world of hooks, perhaps a word from 
a publisher striking a modoratelv 
optimistic uote might be welcome. 

We have been publishing some 
highly academic work over a wide 
spectrum of subjects, ranging from 
science right tli rough to quite eso- 
teric essays in philosophy, for many 
yours, and we will definitely con- 
tinue to do so. The economic sur- 
vival of such publishing (needless to 
say, concerned with work that e* 
plorcs genuinely fresh ideas and 
lines of thought) depends, however, 
on our receiving camera-ready copy 
instead of manuscripts to work 
from. 

The reason for this is simple. The 
cost of setting by any method has 
become so high that If calculated 
into the cost of production by , the 
publisher, it prices this type or book 
right out of any possible market, 

We shall shortly be publishing a 
book, Natural Late and the Theory • 
of International Relations by Brian 
Mldgley, which is some 600 pages in 
length, but as the University of 
Aberdeen — who thought very- highly 
of the work — have undertaken for it 
to be typed in a wuy required (or 
subsequent photographing and book 

K roduction under our guidance^ this 
ook is still a feasible proposition. 

I feel it is a great achievement 
that its publicatiou is ensured both 
here and in America in a proper 
presentation. I don’t believe that a 
Simple duplicating process would 
really quite serve the same purpose, 
though we may come to that if the. 
situation deteriorates further. 

This theu is a word of assurance 
to academics that we here st;|l lay 
store by continuing to publtt 
boQks which make a serious contri; 
button to knowledge and scholarship 
and will make every effort to over- 
come the economic difficulties con- 
fronting such books. 

Yours faithfully, 

PAUL ELEK, 

Managing Director. 

Paul Elek Limited. 


French students ' 

from J. II, Farrant aiul ‘ CwoM 
Broadway 

Sir, — While any iiitcmpt 16 facil* 
tutu the movement of students be- 
tween this country und Prance » 
to be welcomed (THES, August P ; 
the ui'ticle on reports produced W 
the British Council and the Oita* 
Nationals l//t iuersitds suggests 
woeful ignorance mi some 
of present urrangomunts. In parpej, 
lar, tlio statements on how «' France; 
student gains admission to spew: 
a year at a British university 

to be corrected before they become 
accepted , ns gospel. . ; )■; 

•Thp student does not a PtH yJ . 
jn ridvance through 1 UCCA'WJ 
handles 'applications olily^ 1 ^-;, 
courses leading to a flfst 
a first diploma. If he w>« ,w . , 
intercalate ills French imdergrau^--. 
ate course with a year in 

lie run nnnli, fn or mnnv l||llVCr*“ '• 


I rebel against being told 
(hat the universities 
|re not my pigeon’ 

Dfficial records show R A Butler was 20 years 
>ariy in his war-time proposals to transfer 
diversities to the Board of Education 


3t£iJIS!u!Sra 


uttunitioh (ft Yhf 

w whiltflhgllcv.and >West- ^.uri3S 

Iristoi* esi«b]iShiVlent.W]|to ioftSfder ediSd 


mlitstcr esiabllshinent Wpo .doMidqri a dfic 
that the conventional; universities \atqu 
arc unable th rMpond to exciung or dlva: 
radical ideas- Wlt)i any enlhusiasm or 1 anil 
flair. It ft top often tit e dlKicu (ties -pf.,ti 
that : are emphasized rather thqp the . theJi 
nivr opportunities itUat wmtld be r*-' 1 resp 
leased tty such new ideas, which ere UuJa 




technics to be 5.8 • l .for group l 
A ^ l6nte > ea 8'ncerlng and 
^., a " d 0 «c) and 8.4:1 for 


; that are emphasized rattier ttiqp the their; net • In ,*.tbe past, • their public Sit^-ThorehaVe been several refer- Broup 2 fncu Hp ; r S i V: l J Qr 
new opnomth^Hes that wmildhe r^ response totheinirUtlv^ of tbe Opeo .fences recently In the TUBS to a arts, P busiS m.dLa o, , x ?tud 4-f- 
toased % wdv new ideas, which ore iMyertdtY- would .be ■; I staff : stuftept 'rttio. of :5.8Vl“ Before > overall TSto d Sa, S 5 * J ha 

already •.well established. in^ sucb^ cHc oitd friendly isisteitf seemlug (hlj figure pqftses, apparently inexa- figures In the 
county] w 03 , the United State V mW coffee-nosed... ; ■ rably, into the folk lore,' cfeuM^ve ; 6.8 : 1. ’ ^ ieporr - to be 

Gfifiuidfe.-: i. Several , universities nre i-noW kftqw wherfe lt comes froi/i and upoii Two btheii nucRtinh., 
wiiicli nra drying ahead: pf- bide- being more -sympathetic to the. wh ®t msI 8 it; has-been derived? How iboSnSit? i?' ?u cur t0 ,*? le - 

bD m! ld i ! *1 I, i" • ' • :.fc- • cto*? 15 ot older, mope matur*-«ti|. . The ‘‘official statistics, so far as edmmittee Wis it K? ,ln S 

The Open University hm now hpe in dents, whoso ‘ tixperton^ /of - ^wprk; l am.' aware, ai'e contalned in the Secondly could h!«J L , ,0 - n * 

r turning courses fdi* TCara.c iIi lias Convinced- them that Ihey.wW report - of tHa pooling committee uStion whidi pnmif^ some 3llfo , r ' 

It realty! 9tfil;‘ f too earty^A^the M^rfeaJvfor degrees. , Th Aevidehco , Issuedja Defehlber, .3974, and relate lu| staff ratios ?? P U n?.Pr?»- t6ach ; 
gnnuaj ftuawer schools o^ <^f; thfeir efrqeriaywH ha.tehqw«V|that to ^ survfc^earned out for the Polytechnics? ersil,es and 

• * Yours sincerely, ‘ ; 


ennuaj summer schon 
University ore onfee 
milvcrslty •- ■" ,tovd ’ 

•. b 





to^ffeadvtor degrees. Tbs evidence 
\ of 1 their experiment t 'hd.tfiliqwiv.that 
ubi' grpat^ 'majority of si/ph stuaentis 
; become ' Valuable members dh the 
iversity ' community. The Stand- 


tool lug 


tr np applied: for degree cqui?^. - 
wll not have “ l(tt!e . chflilee. .p jj 
the geographical situation .“Av' 
university or. polytechnic 1°. " n w in , 
he) will ba spnt?V in that 
have the sania ' number 0,0 ; 

open as, a British student, .. "■ ■■; . 

What surprises us is, ® ^ 
French students even make 
ugry enquiries about ramlng W- ( j* rf , 
British university, and- Aye 
to ascribe the small nuniW r .(.,J 
admit to “almost •IWHtmoMjjJ 
financial and adminis^b . 
hurdles”, at least oh 'this^.^ ^ 
the Channel. We Itopfe the 
Council In France cease. 
ging potential students by 
erroneous iuformation- r A' ; 
Youis faithfully, . r ' 

J. H. FARRANT. ; ' . ; • : 

Planning Officer. . r.; 

CAROLINE BROADWAY, ' 
Assistant Admissions Off Icon 


he universities only became the responsi- 
llity of the Secretary of State for Education 
i 1964, 20 years after the passing of the 
qller Act which, in other respects, gave . 
Inch wider powers over the education system 
5 the new Minister of Education that the 
'resident of tlie Board of Education had ever 
Previously possessed. 

fwiien the University Giants Committee 

I ed from working directly under the 
isury and became the responsibility of the 
artment of Education and Science, there 
little opposition to this outside the 
ersities themselves. The transfer was then 
>ly favoured by politicians of both main 
ies and by the senior officials of the 
urtniem of Education, 
n when R. A. Butler raised the possibility 
liking this step within the board at the 
i when work on pluns for the post-war 
list ruction of the education system _ wus 
imount, lie found little support even within 
Mvn department. 

v since the autumn of 1940 the permanent 
fecrctaiy, the deputy secretary and the heads 
fi branches at the Board of Education had 
Ken working on plans for the reconstruction 
if tlie educational system, and just before 
'|fr Butler, as he then was, became President 
glihe Board in July 1941 their far-reaching 
jjropo.sals had been circulated in the form of 
ftStrictly confidential “green book” to local 
pthorities, churches, teachers’ associations 
$pd universities. 

^Although the proposals affected tlie univer- 
sities in various ways, there was' no comment 
git tlie crucial issue of their own relationship 
&' the Board of Education and the rest of 
We education system. - ■ 

J-It was, of course, Mr Butler’s achieve mem 
that he succeeded in steering the proposals 
Pi. 1941 through the warring groups of sec- 
linnal interests into the EduCatloh Act of 
g44. Possibly because "he was both .tf neW- 
Bitoer to tlie board and a man with contacts 
CUhe academic world, it was not king, before 
► began to feel it was wrong diet the mini- 
M responsible for education should have ■ 
) responsibility for the university sector. 

He soon became concerned at the impact i 
conscription on the universities and at the 
Smiling of 1942 ' when Mr" Kenneth 
ckthorn, member of Parliament for Cam- 
iflge University, suggested thot the. Govern- • 
int had, through its manpower policies. . 
luaily abandoned arts courses without con- 
lerlng the matter properly,, he found a 
miiathetlc listener. ... 

,In a subsequent minute the President of 
B Board commented to Mr S. H. Wood, head 
jeacher training who! dealt with the defer- 
fjtof student teachers, that the Government 
W abandoned interest in the universities hy 
3ving them to the UGC which was unconnec- 
o td any government department except the 
easuty which took u “ skcleton-like view " 
universities. 

He questioned whether the virtual decapi- 
lon of the universities under the recent 
Oisiry of Labour arrangement could be 
I'fied. If standards were to be maintained 
5 e schools many future teachers would be 
Ided from these institutions. It was “in- 
! n, ble” for a minister of education to have 
power or interest In universities. Members 
Parliament looked to him for answers to 
P f questions on' such matters as cutting 
■ arts courses in | universities, .vet he had 
answer to give'. 

This tooly Mr Wood reported on a recent 
*! in B of vice-chancellors, called by the 
jusity of. Labour to enn^ider the call-up of 
men students at whicb.be bad been present. 
.113d taken tlio line that it was important 
it P , ) e universities intact, but found 

f it taking a stronger line than the univer- 
otriuinl spokesmen. 

had coiiie across this situation on other 
ons and believed, the weakness shown * 
jssing; the universities* ens? hi govorn- 
circles was due , to tbc absence of anv 
:e .r to represent them, apart from the 
tial Secretary 1 . . to the Treasury* Who 
to do this in tlje House of Commons and 
n any case, not in, the Cabinet, .' , 

Wood had ; sugdtested that Mr Butler 


that the Board of Education might thereby 
establish some claim to influence or control 
universities. 

There could be no doubt ahom the altitude 
of most university chiefs to anv change in 
the constitutional position. There was also 
no doubt about Mr Butler's attitude. 

In a letter to Mr Keith Feiling at Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the end of January, 1942, 
he wrote: “ I rebel against being told that the 
universities are not my pigeon, for it seems 
dear that no minister of the Crown, other 
than the President of the Board of Education, 
will iHke an active Interest in their welt-hcing. 
So I um thinking out in my tnind ways and 
means of taking effective action." 

Subsequently the president, held informol 
—and indeterminate— consultations on both 
the constitutional issue mid on the immediate 
issue which had brought this matter so 
sharply to his attention — the unfortunate 
effects of the National Service Acts on educa- 
tion. 



was devoted by the president and his senior governing the UGC. the VIce-ChnnccI 


During 1942 a great deal of lime and energy 
was devoted by the president and Ills senior 
officials to difficult and delicate negotiations 
with the churches in an effort to remove the 
most considerable obstacle to universal 
secondary education. 

With increasing political emphasis being 
placed on reconstruct to 11 and reform, there 
wos some debate in Government circles as 
to whether a Royal Commission should be 


^Ir R- A. Rtillcr ns Chancel ini- of (he Exchequer in 1962, two years before financial res- 
ponsibility for the universities vv»s transferred From the Treasury to the DciViirlment ol 
Education and Science — a move he had suggested nineteen years previously. 

Mr Butler acknowledged “the cogency and plans for reconstructing the education system 
value nf tlie above minute, but it scums to in correspondence with Lord Eustuce Percy, 
be. writ ten. out of too much solicitude for tlie Rector of Durham University and a former 
universities. 1 >im not at all happy about uni- President of the Board. Among other tilings, 
versify curricula." There was no point in sot* lie imiurud out that although the 11 green 
ting up tlio Norwood Committee on secondary hook” hud been circulated to them the uni- 
school curricula und examinations if the 11111- vcr.siilcs had mode no response whatever, 
vcrsitics would not move. While I.nrd Percy defended the miivc.sl- 

I do not want to interfere nr. shuffle ties’ ubseiiro of uny positive response to edit 
their money. I want a locus standi with their chi ional rccntutruciian, lie went on to suggest 
mstuulions. The immediate outcome of this tJiut future iiolicy might besr bu dealt with 
exchange of views was rhot Mr Wood was by pcr.su mil in uc tings betwoen the president 
asked lo produce a paper op the realilnn- , in( j || te vice-chancellors, individually nnd cnl- 
ship between the Imaru nnd the universities. Icctivelv 

1 Wood bceiin This suggestion was accepted by iho presi- 
2L".? 'driewlsw the fornial arrange- dent mid a number of meetings were held 


set up to look at the universities and their 
future relationship with the state. 

In February, 1943, Mr Kingsley Wood, as 


got be ready. If the universities wished, 
IS? up the ctidgels on their behalf since 

B ^dUQfiitoqti Wgs .interested In all aspects 

M6ber]y (chairman of the UGC ) 
ankljh Sicily (vice-chancellor of 
tiyers|ty r $jid chairman of the 
Hors’ Committee) were- both em- 
' this suggestion siFce they feared 


Chancellor of the Exchequer and rhe respon- 
sible minister, discussed the matter with the 
President. Mr Butler told Mr Kingsley Wood 
that the Government ought not to set up a 
commission. 

He did not believe that the universities 
generally would look “ with complete horror ’* 
at the prospect of closer association with the 
board. He continued to feel that the weak- 
ness of, the universities position was 1 that 
they had-' no Cabinet' minister; yylto took a 
personal Interest In their affairs. 

In a minute to Sir Maurice Holmes, the 
permanent secretary,' in which he outlined 
the discussion, lie wrote 1 “ I have a con- 
siderable experience of academic persons and 
I knrtw that ohe of their main ideas is to 
avoid irdable with the Government. 

“This Is carried to an extreme by the 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, who, in my 
view, are so . keen to avoid’ trouble with the 
Government that they either go and bury 
their heads In the sand nf the UGC. where 
they are regaled by Sir Walter Moberly, 
or they: let matters affecting the universities 
slide away on every occasion when a stand 
might be made.” 

The Chancellor’s only idea was that the 
UGC might be made answerable to the Lord 
President of the Council. Mr Butler had 
replied that it would be more appropriate 
if he were to answer for tlie UGC in Par-, 
liament and iheir money were put on the 
Board of Education vote. 

He asked his permanent secretary to go 
into the question, adding : “ I have never felt 
at all happy that the board should be respon- 
sible for education and yet have nothing 
whatever to do with the universities, whom 
it is our duty to feed from the schools. Tn 
fact. I do not think one can be a successful 
minister of education a and huVe ho contact 
at all with the universities." 

• It Is not necessary to take at 1 face value 
everything in rhe lace Mr Crossmun’s diaries 
in order to accept that permnneut secretaries 
• have considerable influence and thst the 
Whit eli all machine has both will and impolite 
of its own. ...... ; 

Sir Maurice Holmes, bad every sympathy 
with the views of his minister, but there were 
difficulties. The -time was said not to he 
“ ripe ". In his reply fo Mr Butler, the Per-, 
muiient Sccrqtary reviewed tbe background 
.and history of the, question.. His minute con- 
tinued:- “I think It would be very- • difficult 
to -reverse tlie engines now." 1 

It wos advisable that any advisory body 
on university finance should cover the United - 
Kingdom while the , board’s functions y/cre 
confined ro England and: Wales. Moreover 
Sir Maurice believed that there Was substance 
ih the suggestion that the- subordination of 
Lite universities to the board would be mdst 
unacceptable to those who spoke for -them. 

The universities were fully olive to the 
truth which Sir Amhferst Solby-Bigge ton ear- 
lier permanent secretary) enunciated in the 
'following words: ‘‘The Treasury obviously 
1 can exercise no administrative control .over 
' universities such as the- Board of ; Education 
niirht i»**reis* if its rpinisfei* wei'e directly 
responsible to Parliament for the distribution 
of .the stute mooey.’ 1 / ••,*•• 


tne vice-uiuincei- j ur | ng die i-emaiiulcr of the war. The inpicn 
* Commiiice, the Treasury and so mi, but (oucliud on included such questions us access 
SBSrt “ , uscful . in ^“ ,u !" t0 *»« *ul>s in lice th0 universities and scholarships, the 

J] c ‘hPwetoents. No mniisLor orgmiimton of adult education, the future 
was responsible to l arlimnent foi uuivei sities higher technical education 0ml of teacher 
lor no minister knew enough to be able to irnliiiiic 

Srth5 r uSt" ,e ‘” Wi " ,0 ' lt “ CC6p,i,,s ,lle u<lvfcc In Iho llKh! of subsequent events it Is not 
... r , . „ . ... Kurprising to find that in terms of iiiuncdiiiie 

In fact the chairman was really the 1 j ssue , 0 f policy and administration it was the 
l i itbnut be , , 1^ ucce ,l siblc 0 pu , bl ^ relationship of the universities to other instl- 
i” 1 ,nes lhe tutions offering higher technical education 

nuturally favoured tins arrangement. This luid and lo 1<}ll(; heL- training colleges which were 
produced continuity of policy with only three pi . atiucillK atcong feelings among senior 
chan men In 20 years. Thus continuity of 0 jf j c j a i s Ht t |, e Board of Education. 

policy (nr rather, as some see it, continuity ,. c . , , 

of absence ol policy, which is equally attrac- Pl . wfLKS-pm in be 

li VI » tf rhiil K wllut Ailf k oftpi'i hoi!n ElOIHI tllCJSG HOW S&id LO l)C lltllCICllt 111 Lll6 

[icJL i " ° binary syaieni. The board’s technical branch, 

... ... A|1 . ..... ... „r for instance, found it virtually impnssihlv to 

In Mi _ Wood s view the Independence of j e fj ne L | 1( _> respective spheres of univer si lies 
imiversities had to be innlntaincd. The pinb- an( j technical colleges. Two-year dipioinus and 
jem was how in ensure that they exercised ||„ ee .year decree courses were to be found 

' Iiml fn ‘i hel? d rip U n C finS?ir ? n,? c o nirtou- ■ in ha( ^ ?yp«5t of Institution' iirthe sain* towns, 
lion towards the work done in other fields ' Mqclibnlcal,. elMV teal ! or civil - 
of education. “ Only if this be. achieved will *nn studied InJ both «»»vegilie» and technical 
the universities ever b e persuaded to forge colleges at Birmingham, 
a dynamic policy and to refuse to rest eon- .PP*?' Newcastle, Cardiff and Swamea. Paitly 
tent with the static doctrine of maintaining with the aim of preventing VM overlap from 
their independence.” spreading further, l l ech " i f®' ' HSSJ! 

Mr Wood accepted the permandm secre- f* . 


eesied rhlt a change in dlrectlbo needed to ^srence uc 

fie encouraged along more positive lines. Jjg J otili be sourras of wasteful competition. 

of the board, the Secretary of the Welsh 5 lu ® s . ri..SlS?^J%cS?there 

Department and the Deputy Secretary of the b f ° n B r r l= ^ urat thrsiU ^h 

Scottish Department should become ex-officio tS r2 

ordinary members of the UGC. taking a full UGC w 

part in visitutions, meetings and so forth. fi 0 !, 1 r ,Wa h n n ^ 

He claimed that this would have an effect the Board of Education. L-nf-ninp 

out of all proportion to the numerical repre- Perhaps the principal ac! va ntage of ket p 1 rig 
sentation involved and would give tlie board the* Treasury as the ministry r i e5 J , ,^ il ml 
the opportunity needed to bring the UGC the UGC. was that the system did r s om e 
and universities to a realization of what was extent achieve for the universities wha i has 
summed up in die phrase “the indivisibility sometimes been urged on 'behalf oF education 


of education" as a whole— that it should be removed from 

■ The UGC itself should be left with a Chan- the political sphere. A Minister of Education ' 
cellor of the Exchequer who was responsible is expected to take a more lively, ^formed, 
but uninformed since this contributed to the and detailed interest in umvev sities than- a 
feeling that universities had been removed. Chaucellor or the Exchequer, , . 

From the political sphere end the ad vantages- Front this' standpoint tha 'universities were 

of such a feeling- were, itot to be-deuied. ■ . lortunate lit that .they continued under the 
Mr Butlei 1 ’ acknowledged .tbe valufe of Mr old arrangement for £ further tWp decades. 


From the political sphere and the advent 
of such a feeliog- were nut. to be deuied. 

Mr Butlei 1 acknowledged .the value of 
Wood's suggestion's but by this time (M 


1043) it was dear to - him 


this time (March But since the -Second World Wm:' the fornud- 
that the' matter able -growth in tlie. number of nupik imss- 
:cessfullv. Instead" ihe rhrouah thetoxoandiilK secondary schools 


could not yet be taken up successfully. Instead " ihg through thej: expanding secondary sell 
lietold the permanent secretaxty that Jt' should provided by the 1960jk ygry muen^arger 11 

-hera nf ‘ ^ 


lie noted and dealt with ' in "due course. 


students In highet education. 


By tlie autumn of tliat year Sir Walter I» tho wake of the acceptance by 1 lie cov^ 
Moberly had five vacancies on tlie UGC— eminent of tlie^ heavy expenditure involved 
two due to death and three to resignation., .in the Robbins Comm it toe s recoin me mint ions , 
The chairman wanted 10 abandon the existing .*«»• growth and expansion, an acceptance of 
rule that no oiie In the service of a body- the constitutional rearrangement desired by 
receiving grant could ba n member since this Sutler m Ins day hid .probably become poll- 
meant that nil members were emeriti and-. ilfuHy inevitable! .. , ■ ; ■ 

elderly. After sounding out . other depart- . In. 3943 when ha accepted the advice of lift • 
ments, iilcluditig’the Board. of Educniipu, the officials and. decided^ not to take the 111 alter 
Treasury agreed that serving university staff up mimfediatqly, he forecast, cortfectiy in hw ; 
— thiiugli . not vice-chan coLlors — should . be minute that; in vjew of the magnitude uf the 
eligible for htembership. "question the tltpe would oome'.when u vesp iin-;- 

In the course of this correspondence with' wbloAiiirtfstp'r. of education 'would need to be 
tlio Treasury the board took - me opportunity • lijl o position to deal -w i tit questions cad cfevniug . 
,to suggest last the UGC should Include a rep- flit* Futilrp of -the unvqrsitics. ; • v ... , . 

resentative of tlie education system,. possibly ',. . Tk Jit '’ /r J 

from ,t)ie local education authority wor^d, and . • "i-‘ Jr ciCT IrOSUOR • 

put forward the names of- Mr SavflgeL-|Bduca-: ; _ 1 , ' ;; 

tion officer to the London Couiity Council, .i : . 


in December, 1943. 


history 


carrying 
V of e« 


tfcntton for the Social Science . 


In the spring of 1943 'the' 'president had Research Council since, 1070. His Education 
set out some of his disappointment at ihe Und the Second WoLid War.: is to. he tnih- 


absence of aiiy university, interest in the I i shed bit Met /1 lion early next year. 
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Society’s hidden mechanisms 


The Mind Market 
by Maurice North 
AUcn & Unwin, £6.45 
ISBN 0 04 300049 5 

Social Theory as Science 
by ItusscII Kent and John Uay 
Rout ledge & Key a n Paul, £6.95 and 
£3.25 

TSDN 0 7100 8125 1 and 8126 X 

Un dc rstimcli lift Social Life 
by William Oi t Ultra He 
Allen & Unwin, £3.85 and £1.85 
ISBN I) 04 300050 9 and 300051 7 

Beintf rude about sociology seems to 
ba enjoying a renewed vogue among 
uninformed peo[>Ic in positions of 
authority. During the past month I 
have noticed that the vice-chancellor 
of a university, the director of n 
polytechnic, the master of a well- 
known college and a distinguished 
professor of psychology hitve ull fult 
called upon tn express themselves 
publicly in thut way. Not that the 
Imrtlun of criticism Is new. Sociology 
is seen ns combining mystification 
with uselessness with an annoying 
ability, despite its uselessness and 
mystificuiinn to make people radi* 
cul. Against such a background the 
publication of Soctcii Theory as 
Science end Understanding Social 
Life is especially welcome. Both 
works demonstrate with consider- 
able clarity and scholarship just why 
sociology sh'odld offend people 
whose work requires the mainten- 
ance of authority, whether the auth- 
ority is that of office or of positivis- 
tic science. 

Both make clear the extent to 
which the task of giving any sort 
of’* objective account of social life 
Ja one qf, great* .complexity and 
delicacy anil that* the usefulness, of 
sociology Hen precisely In the deli- 
cate unravelling of that complexity, 
and perhaps the gradual mastery of 
it, in the setting of a long, wMo- 
ranyiDg and thoroughly serious 
debate. Both emphasize the neces- 
sity of seeing the. social as an 
elaborately constructed nexus of 
meaning and force in which noth- 
ing that is immediately observed. 
Including - immediately . , observed 
authority, can be treated as either 
Belt-explanatory or self-justifying. 
Add botli . establish, forcefully the 
view that the' usefulness of social 
theory .Is to be judged in terras of 
.. the intellectual cogency with which 
ft can! develop that’ sort, of account 
qf tike, social and norat all In terms 
of Its convenience frotu the point 
of: view of those' who are for the 


social t hfe • not. someth mg : that is 
either stif btlf icdly,pr : morally ;6anc* 


Honed by the nature of the sociui. 
The further sociology progresses in 
demonstrating the moral and 
epistemological insecurity of social 
institutions the less popular it is 
bound to be in some quarters- 

Theso books desorve and will re- 
ceive detailed analysis in the 
scholarly Journals. They both have 
points of weakness that demand 
at tent ion : Xeat and Urry seem to 
me to dismiss fully relativistic 
theories of knowledge a little too 
easily; Outh walte is surely over- 
optiinistlc in believing that the 
curiously irresolute work of Jurgens 
Habermas might turn out to have 
the key to a solution so far 6$ 
understanding the social is con- 
cerned. But for the wider reader- 
ship rf The THBS what should be 
emphasized is the Importance of the 
general direction of their argu- 
ments. Both maintain that an objec- 
tive nccount of the social Is possible, 
that such an account would be at 
once scientific and not positivistic 
mid that it would be rooted 
empirically in an analysis of the 
socinl construction of meanings. At 
the same tiino theso are not works 
of ethnomethodology or phenomen- 
ology. They are in the mainstream 
of social theory and concerned to 
absorb what has been important in 
the intellectual fashions of the past 
twenty years into the mainstream. 

Keat and Urry cling more 
earnestly than Oudi waite to the 
idea Of a unity of method between 
the natural and the social sciences. 
But they nrgue diet this involves 
modifying our notion of the method 
of the natural sciences. They 
consider three views of that 
method which they call positivist, 
realist and .conventionalist and 
maintain, convincingly so far as 
I am concerned, that what is dis- 
tinctive and from the point of view 
of . -explanation effective about 
natural science Is not (despite 
. Hem pel) positivism,' nor (despite 
Kulm) conventionalism, bit t realism, 
Realism la 1 distinguished from 
conventionalism by the assumption 
which it shares with positivism 
that science can have a reliable 
empirical basis and that scientific 
propositions are accordingly capable 
af objectivity over and above wliaf 
the scientist happens- to think; 
-scientific judgments can be deter-' 
mined by experience; At the same 
time realism is distinguished from 
positivism by Its assumption - that 
empirical work cah proceed beyond 
the. observation of regular relations 
between, phenomena to 1 the. dis- 
covery of hidden mechanisms 1 or 
structures standing behind;, the 
phenomena and linking them In- n 
causal . or determining way. ■ The 
central feature of scientific theory 
,is thus an .account of die manner 
in which such underlying structures 
sustain the causal processes' which 
■ generate, the phenomena artdi 1 the 
relations .between, them that we 
ffbservc fmd wish to explain, r 
’ ; ‘The-.cru rial difficulty for ' Science 
as ; a - realist enterprise is thus obvi- 
loMsly.’tp, find - some way, of first 


apprehending and ihen demonstrat- 
ing the structures behind pheno- 
mena. This, Kent and Urry argue, 
is what scientific theory in both the 
natural and the social sciences tries 
to do and progressively does do. 

The three conceptions of science 
are set out with exemplary clarity— 
at the very least the book will be 
useful in discouraging the use of the 
word positivism as a generic term of 
abuse— and the implications, conse- 
quences and difficulties of each con- 
ception for both natural 'and social 
science are carefully exemplified. 
The bulk of the book is then con- 
cerned with the nature and problems 
of realism in social science. Marx’s 
auulysis of the structure of modes of 
production is presented as a con- 
spicuously successful attempt at 
sociological realism and the authors 
conclude with a detailed considera- 
tion of the difficulties facing a 
realist social science in one of its 
most difficult and necessary fields 
of inquiry, the sociology of know- 
ledge and ideology. They do not 


ledge and ideology. They do not 
resolve these difficulties but they 
indicate in a modestly hopeful way 
the possibility of their resolution. 

It is with this possibility that 
Outhwaite is especially concerned. 
His book is presented in the form of 
an analytical history of the debate, 
in which Max Weber is the central 
figure, about the understanding of 
meaning. His brief accounts of the 
contributions of Dilthey, Rickert. 
Slmmei, Mannheim - and several 
more recent writers to this debate 
will be valuable in themselves. The 
debate was largely about the possi- 
bility of explaining the products of 
individual consciousness In terms of 
a reading of the meaning within 
the product itself, say the text of 
Goethe’s Faust, rather than ill terms 
of the mental acts that gave rise to 
it, Goethe’s intentions and disposi- 
tions. Having established that the 
former could be done oue is then 
faced with the problem that it can 
in fact be done In very many diffei*- 
ent ways ; there may be dozens of 
different readings of- Faust. What 
sort of case can be made for prefer- 
ring one rather than another ? At 
thisjionft one can either say that 
in the last resort no such case can 
be oiadej or one may invoke the 
idea of some underlying but access- 
ible processes or structures in tenhfr 
• of which 'meaning Is 1 socially 1 con- 
structed, and by reference to which. 
Interpretations of meaning can ba 
assessed, Outh waite’s confidence, in 
the work of Habermas at this point 
suggests that he favours the second 


Maurice North has written a book 
of a quite different type . The Mind 
Market is a vigorous critique of the 1 
.images of contemporary society, pur- 
veyed 'Ui -various channel? pt puolic 
communication It . iS assertive, 
opinionated and full of ' Interest. 
North’s argument is. that almost all 
. ureas of our life are now dominated 
• py a cult of technique ; that in a 
. highly unstable world held together 


precariously by complex tech- 
nologies the idea of technique is 
increasingly used as an all-important 
criterion of value. In a world becom- 
ing steadily more chaotic, absurd 
and insecure security, value and 
the good life are ever-more fervently 
associated with notions of tech- 
nological coutrol and manipulation. 
And these notions are not just them 
— they are actively promoted bv 
marketers of ideas who dominate 
the culture and whose own inter- 
ests are directly served by the cult 
of technique. ,r The dominant view 
of social reality in modern, com- 
plex rapidly changing western 
societies is the oue promoted by 
these sellers of ideas : this is the 
technological-industrial view . . . 
that pervades the bulk of modern 
thought.” This theme is elaborated 
and documented In relation to poli- 
tics, religion, sex, education and 
the social sciences. 

Some chapters seem to have been 
thrown in for their general interest 
rather than because they really be- 
long within the author’s argument. 
His discussions of the conflict of 
generations and of the New Left 
struck me as rather forced attempts 
to cram all life into the argument 
by treating the young and the left, 
as confused agents of a doomed 
attempt to withstand the technolo- 
gical tide. On the other hand his 
analysis of the techuological bias 
behind the promotion of sexual lib- 
eralism or within educational policy 
or in both behavioural and psycho- 
analytical varieties of psychology or 
in, much sociology is powerful and 
convincing. ' His arguments are 
strongest when he is talking about 
what he knows best, which is what 
has been done to the social sciences 
in the course of developing tho bin- 
ary system of higher education. His 
account of the rise of " vocationa- 
llsm”, the subordination of what 
happens In education to usually ill- 
considered notions of the needs of 
,the labour market in the- industrial- 
technologtcal sector Is perhaps the 
best thing in the book; detailed, 
authoritative and -depressing. 

Nevertheless, to consider The 
Mind Market alongside the other 
two books is disconcerting.' North’s 
, argument is Culled directly from his 
reading; his experience and his com- 
monsense. His book is a powerful 
piece of rhetorla and .he simply does 
. not 1 bother about, the larger analyti- 
cal grounding of his argument. Were 
someone, say Lord Crowther-Hunt, 
' to contradict him there would be ho 
way within The M,hul Market of 
defending, As distinct from reiterat- 
.- ing. North’s argument. This sort of 
social analysis Is of course endlessly 
vulnerable to contradiction. It is trt 
escape from that vulnerability that 
-•social science needs to establish its 
1 criteria of evidence and argument, 
needs to articulate the larger frame- 
work 'of understanding within which 
its observations are made and are 
held to make sense. It is in this 
• respect that Social Theory as 
Science is the more valuable book. 


Troughs of 
promise 


Geology of tlic North-west Ei 
Continent nl Shelf, volume ] 
by D. Naylor and S. N. Mom*. 
Graham Troluian Dudley Km 
ISBN 0 86010 009 X 


Letters to fill a cultural void 


A humanist i Resistance 


fythoiogy and Humanism : The 

orrespondcnce of Thomas Mann 
nd Karl Kerdnyi 
unslatcd by Alexander Gel ley 
ortteil University Press, £6.85 
SDN 0 8014 0831 8 


Introduction to Petroleum C 
by G. 1). Hobson and E. M.T 
Scientific Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 901360 074 


lexander Getley's translation of 
e correspondence between Thomas 
ann and Karl Ker6nyi, an ex- 
jauge which spans the years from 
he aftermath of Hitler’s rise to 
wer to Mann’s dqath in 1955, is 

S considerable value. To the 
rary scholar, the letters are ifse- 
both as a commentary, and 
asional influence, on Mann’s 
ious works-in-progress; to the 
uicisr and student of mythology’s 
tunes during the present century, 
mci uluic, »uut as me rnenMnl to the cultural historian, they 
1 -ed nuid alickino m • .»u_3aiay serve, in Kerdnyi’s words, as 

l document in the history of 
maoism in Europe” during that 
riod. 







The " Uuiizig Trilogy’’ »f Gii liter I Chitt iments 


red mud slicking to a sol 
cable and the small lump of 
rock daringly knocked off 
oceanic pinnacle of Rdckill (i 
promptly named " rockiiHhe’),? 
these often served to confuted 
than illuminate, and most ton 
geology around our shores Mil 
from maps rather than from mu 
Oil geology was something tluti 
done abroad, usually in desett^l 
remarkable men with a Hnwll 
C. M. Doughty or T. E. Una 
but it was not something II! 
taught. Until recently no Bit 


This photograph of Thomas Mann was taken at Lake Maggiorc in 1947, 
eight years before his death. 


Tlic extent to which the corre- 
mdcnce iisclf (as well as the acr 
publishing the first part of it in 
45, so soon nfter the end of the 
cond World Wat) had .acquired 
most the quality of a manifesto, a 


part, of Kerlnyi’s occasional mis- a mark of 
representations of his literary prnc- regeneration 
tice. But these too remain part of war years, 
the “document". Yet the si 


a mark of the quest for spiritual 
regeneration of the immediate post- 


►a, mi miuh in i*i me eiiu iii me It was to Mmm the author of The m c. 

:ond World War) had .acquired Magic Mountain, and in particular tlm Morion of snch f umim ie tta 
nost the quality of a manifesto, a the creator of Settembrini, that cm.vk ons nor i n nnv of 

lament to, the surviving values of “sympathetic embodiment of the faience or XaUedM H 

-mnlsm, is recorded in Mann’s humanist sDlrit ’’ on the Derlohei-Ies , i ™ 


war years. 

Yet the strengths of tit is corres- 
pondence for the present-day 


reaction when he received the 


humanist spirit" on the peripheries it does have a 
of death’s region, that the young cunce ’’ as Kerdr 


pedagogic slgnlfi- 


t edition from Kerdnyi: “It Is Hungarian classical scholar sent an 


without emotion that I read essav on 
ugh all of them again yester- Apollo 
-these fragments air two auto- correspo 

such end only one auMepwtn» 
at Imperial College— taugh 
geology. The standard aww 
inquiries would be that maria 
logy was just wet rocks and ft 
oil was just a , matter, of | 
geology. . British oil coup 
employed (and still employ) i 
paratlve handful of geologktit 
most British graduates who a 
tho field went to the United 
where the whole science of t 


cunce ’’ as Kerdnyi clearly hoped it 
might, then this lies in the lone of 


: J!!;! essay on Immorality and theCuh of intellectual exchange— and above 

f ° f • '"i 1934 « .initiating the all in the ethical sense of the under- 

fragments of two auto- correspondence of the next two taking. 

d ecH d es - Without detracting front Alexan- 


A . t l,„. ..... "1IIIUUI IICLI nv.ll llg II III 1 1 mc\llll- 

'tL.A'i? ,u!« Those volumes of the JojepJkycle der Geiley’s sterling services, both 
a: j*]l.fn» eB |.n^n i r tl iTJLi a tl,ot 1,ad 50 fai ‘ •PPWed seemed to as a translator and, in a sense, 

I,’ ...ISSr 1,iin 10 constitute part of some greBt second editor of the present volume, 

ic « nr^SntaMif^n " returM of tl] e Europeau spirit to It must be pointed out Lhat his 

if . ,. P ^ ,!1! the highest, the mythic realities’’ renderings sometimes fail to catch 

and prompted him ro observe that the nuances of Mann’s German, 

“ in comparison, the Hold of scholar- nuances which are often crucial to 


aj attainment, in a world of the 
sc shocking cultural void." This 
lf-congratulatory tone might jar 
ro were it not for our continual 
reness of rhe historical context 
which the exchange between 


» J ii ° -rw! " in comparison, the Hold of scholar- 


picture 


ship often lags bebiud.” The. re- the picture which the English 
humanizing of mythology, thus res- reader will form of Mann's attitude 
cuing It from contemporary fascist. t0 mythological mutters. Thus, 
abuses, . the relationship between when Mann writes to thank Korinyi 


«li,. and mytliDloglst was ..king ^ ET&ffl. SSSSS {KTK^WI 


spiritual for two articles, praising them as 


-----j-., .. .. - values, turn me uinnuies DKiween 

revolves around the oil scholarly Investigation and literary 

It is partly as a resuk otij.. The fact that the dialogue became creation form the dominant concern 
chat, although there are kind of refuge” for the- two 1 0 f both correspondents, 

of British businessmen, J^utninnists and a way of seeking To a conslde. qble extent, the em- 
'" w ' “ ' “•confirmation" of theit individual phases V change with - the tiroes; 

■ws on the iptportance of mytho- Mann’s much-quoted remarks about 
«y, psychology and hunianlsm. in t ha. refashioning of myth's funcrion 
.* modern age may explain the ex- come ftt t h e heiglit of Nazi obscur- 
it to which Mann appears willing anfist use of mythologies. His state- 
let some of his Jungian ^orre- ment that " oiily if hunianlsm moves 
ndont’s more dubious remarks go; toward the religious^. . . can it 


Philip Abrams 


The Scottish oilman cometh 


“A 



w 
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The Political Economy of North 
sSfmJJH •* ... •- • • • - ■ ’ > 

by 1 b. I. McKay nnd > G.. A: Mackay 
Mflxlrrf Robtsttaon, £4 ( 9S odd Kf.35 p ' 
ISb'N 85520 889 8 and 090 t - ‘ 

Tbo' | ‘discovery, *of <ili add get* 
resj^rvOs in 'Npftb Seijs i|tqr* f 
pbsod to - bd' ft life-saver : yjheti . oil 
: begins to : flow through 1 this: pipe- 1 
tlnqs fhe jhov# day .Will dawff. Sue,, 
few- of us tutdecst^ad tha poll ti fill 
iajd economic Implications of .tiiq'i 
; discoveries'.. Politic inns Ond public; 
sdeift to bq cqiiaiiy unlpforthed. Tho' 
piiblicotioil of a rqadabib it rid 
aucchibt ^nalyuis of the situation 
can: do . ndflilng But good. . 

I hopb jhat Mr Benit and Lord 


North Sea development tiitve itiailb 
pplicy-maklitg extraordinarily: diffi- 
cult.; Such' undoes landing' was : mts*-’ 


regetfont atid opon tp critldain of- 
-.oeVerc rirusjudg'inehc. •> 

- 11 McKuy ahd ' Mukgj: ipeke 'it. clpat. 
that uncertainly is pot adequate jiifit 
to^slt fldd writ ,fov' the. oil , to comp ! 
asItdEe i It is i etjualiy foolish, ho'frj . 
over,, to make Ipfleidble. 1 decisidits 
too .'early, In Wo 'edntext:. where 
ejhadge Is rapid, pgticy niust -be 
Diode carofiilly . and' must incor- 
porate;- th e tnnximumi;df •llOxlrilUy* 

The Government was right to 1 wtiit 5 
bcForb', deciding tm . the texattoh; 
required. But ?vas-tliO' delay Fbr tnie 
correct reasons ? Evidence suggents - 
that it was not dolibefately. plttrfhed, 


of Trade and Industry jo 1972 urged: 
the case, for ftiore United Kingdonv 
involvement in rig and platform 
MnWHCt^n, .They spw th® ;N«th 
Sea as a proving ground for global 
developments :and bdlieved Britain 
should stake' her claim' to^ expertise 


-^would; bfr b'Cttei; served by a good 
conibi,haDeh of fiscal policies. 

Tlie book is tiniejy not Just, b& 
cauBO -Iv Im)s to.vrdst • popular , Ikllh. 

ovevmortgaging of oil ", 


.that it was hot deliberately, plkhftedi 

S t Is unwise to impute ' too high: h 
egi’co ' of rationality . to decision' 
> jniakerifk ;=J;' 

:,:?Thp author^ shdw 't!fat: ’tlio 
.Government has simply, not; acted 
dhunptly, of decisively enough Jn 


. flwp ; readers. The ; authors; hkvd 
stiriiigent nbadt; jtoV;-;. 

erruhent tiCtion qpu ihoction-^wfiiChf 
arpinftde: a lj , t hem<u'e t BOi^rf ul;bv,. 
thalk recdmiftioi? itlttib tbo hhcertwsi/ 


Even the Offshore Supplies Office - 

S urned an active role tn ; pro-! 
; ' the;', necessary ' British. 
IS and . Industrial reorganiza- 
tion-, r— ' X - -; 

: Why thc Goyernlitent has failed Is 
worth further, scrutiny. Its iticohi- 
petence can hardly be' more. marked! 
Jl! a V ^ h0 P'^robUie inqiilry wheii 
:■ ftrtdeqfce h «hoW|i to have 

U jB^altd, k ^ven, on tlie basis pf 
pjormafiait then >vaUftb 1 £ Presunl- 
bbly yrtp-of the b egert in problems 
. ifpiv .the. povernmejit all along has 
' .been that jt has tipt had the exper- 
.10 deal With a ? new » policy 
area- If ..this |a tho Case, liow can it 
-invlsage creating a -.British: NaUohal 
: Corporation ? McKay . . and 
Mackay argue the inappropriateness 
— device and suggest 


tbs i need for- 1 * protectionist !• policies 
and so on-^and contributes to e bet- 
ter informed i debate, but also, for 
U. has to say about devolution. 


*? be prfisel-ved, devolution must 
give ; Stodand tbe kind fit benefits 
. Wji/ SXpect • frohi indepfahd- 
SS iP 1 ® from - oil is P not 
^ personal 
tL ? t/ ronl Sbyernment 

nans. So far .the Government's pro- 
C0ITlfi nowhere near to this. 
■.Xjme.is nmqlng out— and all the oil 

“Jjk SKI!* lles wJthin wate r8 

wj* ich would be defined as Scottish 
udder internationaj' law; 


of British businessmen, . 
engineers ami. even .British , 
geologists Mattered 
world, Aberdeen is nd^ pacW 1 
Aiuoncau oil men. ... . , 

The last ten years hare s* 
coming of nil geology tb our ® 
with the discovery ..of 
southern North Spa and or I* 
north. This is ihe seoaj 
makes these two boria » ' 
The one by David Nariw»4 
Mountenoy is a . book oy 
sJoiurls who sny it 
everyone from die banwg. 
inuntiy to the offshore supply 
tries”. j.- 

. The volume deals only »f 
trouglis west of Britain . g^7 
Son Is still to cometa «J‘ 
Theso western troughs 
yielded some pufn_ig 
great deni of hope, iob 
us n liglitiiing -tourJPl 
logy nnd then dcscriW 
individually, for th® 1 ^ll’is d 

oil and gas may be. 

Useful fov ihose who ww^, 
picture und »ieed w 
75 per cent of . J l Jg? ^ 
tlwris covered by | J ^ 
There are liuntero^ ^ jjpj 
some out-of-date wo# 

book, is v* 1 

with: crude li^adjnas» J#* 
able figures ““tf.'-SK 0 <inn< 
spelling . mistake^ ,vjL • Bill J 
blninetf on the 
gdoldBy as it shbuWjy! 
away from tho , 
and . the . 'tectdwf, 

theory. Pf‘ tb* ■: 

opening of. tjii 


scholarly Invesiigaiion and literary gionsgeschichtlich • muthologische 
creation form the dominant concern Intuition " it hardly suffices to 
of both correspondents. translate the phrase by “ your work 

To a considerable extent, the em- in ~'”; And when Mann goes on to 

R hases change with - the times; B *Prq a *;hia pleasure at hearing that 
tan,,', much-quoted remerta .bout 1'. 


indent’s more dubtOui' remarks go ; toward the religious., . . , can It * ,I **P , y WUI oe 01 

challenged. Recent 'schblarsliip, acquire the binding force necessary interest • 

ibly<M Dietks’s Studlen tu to bring together the dispersed Such distinctions are Important 

has tmd Psychologic hei Tho iqds human race around a new source of ‘ or here is reflected an attitude 

Jn, has offered aonie much- authority ” (to which Mann adds towards, the sources of mythological 

ded correctives to many of the “something which I can still view inspiration. 


s' more, contentious assertions as possible without falling into an 
d the tacit acceptances, on Mann'S improbable dogmatism ”) Is in turn 


J. J. White 


The child is mother to the woman 


Ottal Wounds 
f Anthony West 
[ehson Books, £4.95 
m 0 903895 30 7 


men ? In some of her letters she made her so unpopular with her 
is indeed domineering and, when neighbours is by far the best part 
threatened with the loss of a lover, of his book (marred only by a faulty 


hson Books, £4.95 she does resort to emotional black- account of Lettr? icrites rfe 

&N 0 903895 3Q 7 * mail. On the other hand she was Lausanne). 

■ warm and affectionate and some of e . . , . 

■ ■ ill e men she charmed were grateful “ n ^w* 1 ® 88 

Khony West regards the portraits to her all their lives for the help IS 3| 0 acting that one 

goffers of three writers— Madame she, gave them in developing their ? e( 3H u sly his portrait of 

! Stari, Madame fie Cliarrlire and • own individual geuius. Benjamin ®_ lujt 0 destroy eyery- 

ktree SanH — sk examnles of a new r.nnstonr’s rarnpnlrinn of ppnpmali-u ® nB ' wno asked ror her love and 


Writes 


Khony West regards the portraits to her all their lives for the help 
goffers of three writers — Madame she, gave them in developing their 
! Stari, Madame fie Cliarrlfcre and • own individual geuius. Benjamin 
prge Sand— as examples of a new Constant's recognition of generosity 
Bd of literary study. Believing thot and intelldcrual stimulus' is a vital 


CBitie anywhere near lo obtaining. it.” 


E m he sees as having sustained • torted account, belittling both It seems strange to base a theory 
tionul wounds in childhood so parties. Anthony^ West mocks about literary creation ou ' three 
fere as to involve ' them i|i a Madairte' da Stafil for her dealings Writers,' two ' of whom one- regards 
tUme.qf destructive manoeuvring with Napoleon, towards whom her as tliorou 


ihqt. soft analysed in Eric Berne’s 


anihivaleiu 
w: ~ 

t 


eniotlons 


well wprd pud a 
iwi 


the fore- 
in 


Hobson 'ana l 

the other liond, ii 
slonals for pi'ofessipn 
tectonic theories,. 
called, 'duly. IP^JJSh - tri & 
late cllaptdr. 

technology, 
try to electncaflo^i^ 
exciteni eh t. TB Is J* . 
geology.' Tt Ifl 

the geologist. who .Wlit ^ 

practical side jtf jj? J Jwdi 
tiou and developmen t 
not get -in 
course. But this 1 bd°«> .f 
Is not good W- 
on off-white PBRjr 
uf eastern illlife 

solid (very 
few (and 



Grass 

by John Reddick 
Seeker fi- Warburg, £4.00 
ISBN 436 -10980 1 


This, the first major siudy uf 
Gunter Grass’s best known narra- 
tives, lias a particular iiuilimity by 
virtue of the author’s close contact 
with Grass during iis composition 
ami the unique ud vantage of access 
lo. Grass’s own wall-plans nnd ear- 
lier drafts. It must be said, how- 
ever, that these ml vantages have 
served 10 confirm Dr Reddick's dis- 
coveries, nut initiate them. As he 
cogently argues, the evidence for 
his assertions ami conclusions are in 
from of every reader of Grass’s 
novels. 

The aim of tho sLudy is to cmhH- 
lish and illuminnte the nr gunk con- 
nexions between 77ie Tin Drum, 
Cat and Mouse and Dog Years — the 
“trilogy” of the title — to demon- 
strate that despite their multifold 
differences they form one “ distinc- 
tive complex Intrinsic and extrin- 
sic evidence is adduced to prove 
conclusively not only flint Cat and 
Mouse began as un Integral pan of 
Dog Years (which Is well known), 
but that substantial elements of Dog 
Years were firmly established in 
Grass’s imagination even before the 
publication of Tha Tin Drum. 

The central method in a thorough 
and sensitive analysis of imagery 
and symbol, themes and structure. 
In this way Dr Reddick is able to 
dispose, for example, or the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of Oskur 
as a character possessed of the 
amoral freedom trad it ion u I ly 

associated with the picero. He is in 
fact revealed as ati “ archetypal vic- 
tim’’ closely akin to Jnuchim 
Mahlke and Eddi Anise I . They all 
share a crucial und fateful awu re- 
ness of “ the bleak cycle of 
existence ”, to escape from which 
is the substance of their individual 
stories. Grass’s picaros do not 
merely hold up the traditional 
mirror to the disintegrating society 
through which they wonder — they 
are also inado to suffer the realitj 
which they reflect. It is this facr 
which gives them their fascination, 
underlines their distinctive other 
hess end their essentia} ambiguity 
as narrators. . As Dr Reddick 
clearly shows, the reader is farced 
to experience the same ambiguity of 
which Oskar and his like are such 
.abject victims. 

Grass's narrative stance is thus 
seen as one of radical doubt, but one 
inspired by the belief that an “ amor- 
phous and multiple reality” must 
and can be pinned down. Some of 
the best pages of this study deal with 
Grass’s depiction of this opaque 
reality via the dialectic Cain-and 
Abel pairing of Pllenz-Mahlke and 
Matem-Aiusel. The complex, shift 
ing, power-relationship of persecutor 
and persecuted is meticulously 
documented and shown to be at the 
heart of Grass’s fictional world. At 
the same time, this book brings out 
the basic humanism characteristic 
of all Grass's work — even when hid- 
den behind the stylistic neutral it v 
of The Tin Drum. Indeed, Dr Red- 
dick demonstrates convincingly tliat 
tiie adequate expression of such a 
humanist attitude ..is dependent on 

f ueclsely Gross’s . great strength : 
rorife' detachment. It is the iosfe of 
this artistic balance chat lie sees 
as tliq cardinal - weakness of Dog 
Yeqrs. The move in that novel’s 
third, hook toAde 11 a tier's “ nqw 
GenfiOny, coinciding. Us « did -with 
Grass’s own growing commitment to 
social democracy and its future jn 
the Federal Republic, brought about 
an omotional Involvement in tlie 
material which, prevented him from 
achieving the. aesthetic distance 
which- qiarlcs out' the 'comparable 
and highly successful pages; of the 
third book of The Tin Drum. ■ 


third book of The Tin Drum. . 

Dr ; - Reddick's study ! , succeeds 
in revealing tl)a richness and poker 
of Grass’s narrative fiction, .ft sub- 
stantiates with great clarity Grass's 
own clgim to. bo a ” productive irrit- 
ant” In West German society — o 
role ais important as ever ndw that 
Grass -l|irosqlf lias become the ironic, 
It temporary, victim of the intoler- 
ance of . the fashionable,, if -hot-so- 
ypuug, critical left.- in Germany, 
whose stridency so frequently be- 
trays , the. very luck of humanist 
values which ft is Gross's concern 
as, a creative writer to definu und 
to uphold. 


hjr Victor Hugo 
edited by P. J. Yinvoii- 
The Athlonc Press, £7.50 stud EJ.HO 
ISBN 485 14707 6 and 12707 5 


poems prolong and intensify rhe 
resistance that Hugo nnd other 
purlin moil tnrlans had tiled to 

organize against the coup d’fnit. 
Nntv, after barely two years in 
exile, tlie poet is settling into his 
purl, rather enjoying it, and liui-om- 
mg the father-figure of republican 
opposition to die regime. 

When the Chdtiments appeared, 
Hugo was accused of ninUciously 
attacking Napoleon III, simply be- 
cause a minister’s portfolio IihiI 
never come his way. Slung with 
renewed vigour, some of the 111 ml 
stuoit. Evan today, it is still pos- 
sible to pay undue attention 10 the 
official version. In his interesting 
ami well-documented introduction. 
Professor Yarrow carefully weighs 
tlie evidence ami . retraces the evo- 
lution of Hugo’s social and political 
thinking during the short-lived 
Second Republic. Afraid of revolu- 


tionary anarchy and terror, 
uppalled by heavily repressive 
measures, Hugo joined the right 


wing and supported Louis- 
Napoleon after June, 1848. From 
October, 1849, Hugo began 10 
speak, and from January , 1850, 
10 vote with the left. During the 
debate on tho president's term of 
office, his contemptuous iVnpofeon- 
le-Petit t marked in July, 1851, his 
conversion to republicanism. He 
was then ready for action, and 
finally, exile. Expiation marks his 
inevitable reaction against 
NapoMon the Great whose -legend 
lie had done so much to - foster. 

The continuity and the contradic- 
tions, the promise of the great 
visionary powers of the later poetry, 
all ara included, in Professor 
Yarrow’s comprehensive remarks 
which also pay tribute to the many 
qualities or the CMtinients. As 
always In the series of Athlone 
French Poetsr the text is of the first 
edition. -This was printed, with 
Geneva and New York an the fly 
leaf, for Hetzel in Brussels, and was 
smuggled into Prance where manu- 


script copies of it proliferated 
during the Second Empire. The 
essentia) references to parallel texts 


and historical events are contained 
In the notes' which Professor Yarrow 
has kept to ft minimum. The glos- 


tbe select bibliography -unfortu-. 
nately . omits mention of . tbe highly 
important volumes .seven and eight 
of the chronological edition of 


this .is a worthwhile and well pro- 
duced addition to the range of 
undergraduate teaching texts. 

. Brian Judcn 


Reviewers; 

Philip Abrams, professor of socio- 
logy at the University of Durham, 
has- 1 ivrittc'n -, “ John Locke i -Two 
Tratits- of Government ” and "The 
Origins of British Sociology ; 

William Doyle lectures in history fet 


ariement of ' - Borilcaux 


Brian Juden Is profossor of French 
Language and literature at Royal 
Iloilo way College, London; he Has 


published “la France Utter alee de 
Charles Malo ct de - Pierre Joseph 
Chaflamel ” ; 

J. J. White lectures in German at 
Westfield College, London, and bos 
written “Mythology In tbe Madera 
Novel : . A • study at- profiguratlve 
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Influence, Opinion and Political 
Idioms in Reformed England, Case 
Studies from the North East, 1832- 
187-1 

by T. J. Nossiler 
Harvester Press, £7.50 
ISBN 0 901759 G6 X 


Dr NusMier’s book is a model of rite 
ways in which historians can extend 
knowledge, re tine existing concepts, 
ami develop new ones. 

It is ihu study of comity Durham 
oiicl n inujority nf the boroughs of 
the Non It East, sot in the context 
of an analysis which distinguishes 
the liolitics .of influence from the 
politics of the market «nd from the 
■politics" of opinion, and nil iiildipre- 
t.icimi which aces the _ politics of 
irifliiL'ticc (a local affair with the 
canvass as its characteristic form of 
electoral activity), as gradually giv- 
ing way in the politics nf national 
opinion expressed through the 
medium of the public meeting. 

. Superficially the North East was 
ii jiii|iii>. The Turirs made little im- 
pact there even in 18*11, and none 
at all in 187-1. The Liberals were 


.so preponderant dun politics ciinic 
to In* fought out between the 
WEiigi and rfie Radicals, and "there 


was much leas basis for a class war 
between capital and Labour at the 
polls than for a status struggle be- 
tween the lower and upper middle 
class". 

When we look behind the re- 
sults, however, in the conduct of 
politics, the picture is mucEi more 
typical. In county Durham with 
Its coal, as in Dr Olney’s Lincoln- 
shire with its grazing, influence re- 
mained the dominant mode, a ml t lie 
pattern of voting followed the idle- 

6 lances of the landlords. In the 
(troughs of the North EasL there 
was a regular political spectrum, 


whore the electorates themselves 
were musters of the situation by the 
mid-century, and management from 
above was no longer feasible. 

In these hist two boroughs, where 
. Whig professional men succumbed 
to the standards nf the Tories they 
had displaced, it was left to me 
Uadi culs to pursue the aim of what 
would nowadays be called perma- 
nent revolution. And among those 
Radicals it was the shopkeepers 
even mure than the craftsmen who 
provided both the numbers- and the 
organ i/atinn. Relating this discovery, 
made in the North East, to the 
country ns a whole, Dr Nos si ter 
demolishes the myth of the timid 
and apolitical shopkeeper cowering 
before the tli reals of his costumers: 
the rei idler becomes, the t ore Ii bearer 
nf the politics of opinion. From an 
an nly sis of the voting in two-mem- 
ber constituencies at general elec- 
tions between 1832 mid J880, he 
shows that genuine nationwide 
movements of opinion did take place 
in this period. 

Inevitably, in a work of thus kind, 
there are slips, infelicities and 
queries. The Whig agenr was not 
James Parkes but Joseph Parkes, 
and Philpoti* (actually PhilJpotts) 
was Bishop of Exeter, not Durham— 
a serious mistake in a regional 
study. The politics of opinion is 
referred to indifferently as the poli- 
tics of individualism and the politics 
of conscience, with no attempt to 
consider whether individual ism 
played some pare in the politics of 
the market and conscience in the 
politics of influence. None of these 
little criticisms, however, should 
detract from Dr Nossiter’s achieve- 
ment : he has n teeming mind and 
a regard for the austerities of 


Society and Politics in Revolu- 
tionary Bordeaux 
by Alan Forrest 
Oxford University Press, £8.00 
ISBN 0 19 821859 1 


scholarship which makes It impos- 
sible to be sure, even after 200 
pages, whether he is a native of the 
North East or not. The result is that 
he is able to offer a deeper and 
more realistic understanding of the 


from a constituency like Darling 
ton, where nothing disturbed the in 


ton, where nothing disturbed the in- 
fluence of the Quaker Ironmasters, 
through a place like Durham City, 
where Lord 1 Londonderry clumsily 
continued to bribe and. treat and 
was increasingly unable to bribe 
and treat successfully, to towns 
like Newcastle and SunderlRnd 


complex pattern of. English politics 
in this period than can be found In 


many of the. old guides still avail- 
able. • , . 


Since the dearh of Georges Lefebvre 
ip 1959 the study of the French 
Revolution in France has lan- 
guished. Recently, indeed, there 
have been signs that younger 
French scholars are prepared to 
question the barren orthodoxies into 
which it lias atrophied, but on the 
whole the most lively and stimu- 
lating work lately has come from 
English-speaking scholars. Some of 
the best of it since the mid-1960s ; 
Ims originated in Oxford theses 
supervised nr inspired by Richard 
Cobb. Alan Forrest's book is one of 
the most distinguished examples so 
far to appear. 

Dr Forrest knows the Bordelais 
well, and he knows that they do 
not change much. Anyone familiar 
with Bordeaux society, past or pre- 
sent, will recognize his picture of an 
insular, self-important, unimag- 
inative, intensely conservative yet 
at the same time politically timid 
grande bourgeoifie — careful with its 
money, paranoid about its property, 
suspicious oF the central authorities, 
nervous about the populace. It was 
made up, says the author, primarily 
of merchants and lawyers, and in 
1789 it seized power. This is the 
argument of the least convincing 
chapter in the book, for although 
the merchants and their interests 
are analysed at length, the lawyers 
get no such attention even though 
they were, if anything, more afctive 
politically. It is assumed that the 
“class interests" of the two were 
identical, although this is far from 
self-evidept. Nor. did they dream of 
anything so bold as to seize power 
in 1789. The divisions and self- 
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The Crucial Years, 1815-1822 Liverpn® Wl Cardiff 

by J. E. Cooksou look less reactionary. special education. Birmingham Untver- Senior lecturers : A. G. H. House (ed»- 

Scottish Academic Press, £6.U0 In another respect dm u shy, from August 1. cation) ; j. n. Luosemore (law) ; The 

ISBN 0 7011 2080 0 may he questioned v.T Professor Jack Kitchen, holder of the Rev J. Elfcd Davies (education ). Lee- 

u /u “Vau qiiiirioi- „f riJ 1 llan Hodge chair of accounting, Uni- tutors : . Ann Harding (modern lau- 
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I.c-slle Hughes, professor nf VLli-rinary 
pathology. 


Oxford 


Grin field Lucluroshfp on the Sonttm- 
giut : ihe Rev James Barr I reappointed 
two years). 


Reading 


is commonly seen as including per- excitement over her trial P 
haps the most important turnabout the risk of convulsions ibitf 
in modern British politics — the have led to the destruction J 

... ■ m cr.ffil tt if i 11 « 


oitigy. University of Durham, and Lay- n 

student of Eevulology, Worcester Uxeter 


Catherine Belsey. Elizabeth J. Duthle 
(English) ; p. Chldgey (accounting). 


appointed Academic registrar and secretary : K. T. 


such draAiatic terms, doubting both to believe that so tatty a Ur Janies it. Parratt, reader department 


Oxford Nasli (at present deputy under secre- 
tary or state. Ministry of Defence). 


Lecturers : D. J. Banister (geography) ; 
A. E. Bjuni (land management and 
development) ; G. R. Crauiiiton, G. 
Not man (cruiiomics) I. B. I-ugclson ; 
U. L. Ross, P. F. Smith (taw); H. 
Mel trick (agricultural economics and 
maiiugenieni) ; I. A. Noble- (sociology) ; 
J. K. P. Watsmi (cduCAlimn ; R. 
Wliu it i linguistic science). 


Stillnr rcsc-jrJl Ci-llnw : M. G. Welti*. 
Luiiururs : .1. D. Hey (sncfal and ecu- 
mmiic statistics ) ; J. P. Uurimi (poli- 
tics) ; P. II. Sid n worth csnrlulnjiy). 
Tempor.uy k-ctiirurs : M. J. Ryun 

(L-cnnnmics and related studies, re- 
appointed fur otic year) ; Joanna dt- 
Grout (history) ; Ell/abetli Lutyens 
(music) ; G. N. G illicit (sociology, re- 
appointed for one year) ; Senior lee- 
hirers : Dr J. R. Warr (lilulogy) ; L. G. 
Godfrey < economic* and related 
studies) ; P. Hulllndak- icducatluni ; 
Dr B. C. Gibbons (English and related 
literature) ; Dr D. W. Junes, Dr 
J. Walviii (history) ; Dr J. A. D. 
Matthew (physics) ; Dr D. Orr, A. 
Tudor (sociology l ; K. Enuuans (lan- 
guage teaching centre). Reader : Dr 
R. M. Leech (biology) ; Dr M. Mulkay 
(loclulugy). 



The British Society for the History 
of Mathematics’ residential ciHifircmie 
for 1975 will take place at Westhlll 


College, Birmingham, from August 29- 
31. Papers include: James Gregory 
JLG37-lb/5) ; Eighteenth Century lils- 


t or in ns of mathematics ; History- of 
Topology. Fee: £10 (to lie sent before 
August IS). Further derails from J. M. 
Dubbey, Department of Mathcniiitics, 
Polytechnic of the Smith Bank, 
Borough Road, London SEI OAA. 


the reactionarv character of the ad- Caroline, with her prepour! of physiology and pharmacology, -Uni 
minkri-Aiion before 1822 and its zest 8«BBle of cicitbeos. coulH SmJ rersliy of Strathclyde, lias been pro 


ministration before 1822 and its zest S»fiBle of cicisbeos, could mi 
for change afterward*. Too much a . count i r y that 

emphasis, he tells us, may have been 

placed -on the achievements of . Dr Cooksou’s them*' S 
“liberal Toryism . portant one but a completed 

I am not sure to what extent Dr ment demands a book to 
Cooksou provides the evidence for whole of Liverpool’s ministjvt 
these conclusions. He may lie light 1812 to 1827 and giving rooi« 
in yvarning us not to exaggerate the * idem t ion to political dun 


St Davjd’s College Lampeter 

Lecturers : P. N. Bursay (economic 


Gene nil 


muted to a personal chair wltjiln the history); H. J, Harris (American ills 


deparlnieiit 



tors’) ; A. P- R. IVakely f temporary, 
theology) ; ihe Rev I. F- Elis (Welsh) ; 
K. D. Everest (English, romantics); 
Dr A. M. Samuels (English, nineteenth 
and twentieth century literature) ; 
C. C. Park (physical geography) ; 


Research assist ail I : S. Herbert (bio- 
logy) ; Research Fellows : H. K. Ken- 
ward (environmental archaeology labo- 


ratory) ; Penelope J. Spencer, D. 
Williams, Julia R. Lawson (biology) ; 
Haley Afsnur ic-ducJlion) ; J. II. Fox 


ment demands a book eowkr S’ *> rk <IH«r*lcal geography ; 

whole of Liverpool’s ministry 4l Guild Sound & Vision, Ltd. together R. H. Morgan (human geography) ; 
1812 tn 1X77 -Sw.* BBC Eiilorprlses, Itas ai\nounccd T., Peach (French); Dr J. M. Skorup 


(physics) S. M. Baldwin (social ad- 
ministration and social work, reap- 


1812 to 1827 and giving mott; 
^deration to polllical dun 


pointed for one year) ; Alison R. 
Chippendale (Institute of Advanced 
architectural studies, reappointed . for 
four months) ; J. Edmond*, P. 11. K. 
Smith (reappointed for one year), II. 
Graham, L. McKee (Institute of Social 

■ . T f’ V mlnft 


that programmes from the BBC cata- ski (philosophy). 


imaginativeness of the Tories in liic than Dr Cookson h as done. "free f vffio P equlpniem offer^U Leeds 


Professor Arthur 



1820s, but he is in some danger of ter at the end, on the reiiif v.HI enable cuitomers wishing to lake j pro-vice-chancellor : j’roiessur Amuir 
overemphasizing Whig reforming Canning, shows what midi* advantage of the offer to select their Brmvn. 

enthusiasm by contrast. The Tory achieved: here the euilw tf. ddeo programmes from the BBC Enter- | 

administration, he remarks, cusses political relational SS.'rfSlSUV 

remained cautious: “ideally, reform more depth, and writes vrtWlSifc^iSJw detain from the 

preserved what was of value and did and effect. Lastly, there ii training oml education division, Guild 

nothing to disturb the nation’s con- Liverpool himself. Despite t Sound & Vision Ltd, Woodston House, 

^dence. in aristocratic government presence on the dust cover, iS.. Uundle Road. Peterborough PE2 9PZ. Commemoration 

But would Lord Grey have quar- patiently, it is only lowardir’. • * * n. fl n W »,d ni 

relied with these sentiments? More- end that he comes much The Aria Council of Great Britain In , or _ ll)n . tcnah ,. a , fhe 

over, Dr Cookson comes close to story. In a recent article, M MWdaiion with the Royal College, of Marshall Scholarships tc " a ^ lc at th ® 

restating the traditional view when feasor Norman Gash 'remarked- Art ls offering a bursury to enable an institutions named for two years from 

,p S wr/res “ a n faro l in t Livernn^ T “ one of th?S ,r ! lw wlt P . vl , deo t0 »? ave JJ cce ? s , 10 ,* October 1975. to the following students 

lie writes. what appealed to lie a Liveipool Is one ol bw ■(.-colour television studio. The idea Is » rom rhe United States : S. J. Aslibrook 

new cordiality towards the public known of all prune ralmsv* , 0 provide an opportunity for the dove- 

after 1822, most amply expressed in Alas, he remains so. Dr CooLi! lopincm of personal work In a medium Unherslty °f Birmingham (H * n ® n , 

a surge of reform, completed the volume underlines ihe need fd: where, mi i lie whole, high costs prevent Studies) ; C. A. Atkins, Lmw on s»l nooi 

recovery of [the government’s] modern biography of > man t& -wMIc expcilmentaUon^ of. Economics (Economics) ; M. S. 


Dr George Bi-ru.m, ill rector of ihe 
North East London Polytechnic, Is (he 
new president of the Institution of Pro- 
duction Engineers. 

Mr John Phillips, secreiarv and chief 
exec i ill vc of ihe Institute of Chartered 
.secretaries and Administrators, hus 
hecn appointed chairman nf tiie Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Correspon- 
dence Colleges. 


The British Educational Administra- 
tion Society’s annual conference on 
11 Autonomy and Accountability In 
Educational Administration ” will be 
licit] at university College, Card If f. 
Troni October 3-4. The committee ivill 
be discussing the theme in a local 
government context. Fee : fll.00 for 
.residents and £8.50 for iion-reslileuts. 
Application forms front : J. N. O. 
Harries, honorary secretnry ol The 
BEAS (Wales), .1 Eteol Pwll-v-PdJit, 
Energlyn, Caerphilly, neur Caitllff, 
Wales (to be returned before Septem- 
ber 1). 


Dr T. W. Taylor, chairman or tile 
National Youth Orchestra, lias been 
appointed assistant director nf the Cen- 
tra! Bureau for Etiuciitlon Visits and 
Exchanges. 


and economic Research) ; T. (',. Lodge 
(centre tor South African studies). 


nilcs) ; D. E. Klutti, Imperial College. 
London (concrete structures and tccli- 


^ The Marshall Aid Commemoration 

Sd ?hM he j Th. Ar« Council of Gtct Bclaln In CommlBlon .nnoinKC. .v-.»l of 


nologv) ; H. H. Kuh, Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford (philosophy, politics hiii! 
economics) ; E. D. l-uporle (St Anne’s 


Honorary degrees 


College, Oxford (politics) ; T. II. 
Leinbaugli, LI nacre College, Oxford 
mediaeval English studies I ; C. E. 
Loumiet, Wad ham College, Oxford 
( Jurisprudence) ; 


a surge of reform, completed the 
recovery of [the government’s] 
reputation." 


judged on his record 
to Imvu been one of 


IllC DWfl ifji WJICrCl Kill HID WiiUIC, Ill^ll LUaiO |/1GVUH i I --- 

of b mm riT’ivHbUc fxporlmcruatioti. Tile studio is of. Economics (Economics) ; M. S. 
ird tnieh twltabte for the nominal service charge Camplsano, Nuffield College, Oxford 
of lhT» Slfil a wl (British constitutional history) ; J. M. 


But the main reason for suspend- ' avu °“ c . or *« » Rnrtnev Wllsbn. film officer, the Art. . Tr^aCrf, cue Cambridge 

itiE judgment nn the authoi’s new nigly successful prime mbrfwrjl . CwiocR of Great Britain, 105 Plcca- Cemrelta, Mn* a College, Cambridge 


J. i\l. Prest 


absorption of the local nobility 
(which Dr Forrest does not inert- 


ing judgment nn the authof-’s new "JRiy successtui prime nunijan 

interpretation is that his selection u !j time - - J'\ VV1V 0AU> 

of evidence may have dictated his The proof reading has Imfy * * 

conclusion: By putting so much than n fair sprinkling of Wj. * n 5^.. ^ 

weight on financial and economic founts, smudges and misprint* 
matters, which he hail dies with con- index appears to be based «|J 
siderabie skill, Dr Cookson emnhn- tlom selection. If Hunt on pay 
sizes those policies of cite ministry .is worth recording, Why nflt m 
which, after 1815, can justly be 1%. and where is the reiereoct 


(astrophysics) ; A. G. Clark, Queen's 
College, Oxford (philosophy) ; K. L. 


A film nn the new Health and Safety i Clarke. King’s College, Cambridge 
at Work Act Is now available for sale 


K. C. McDaniel, King’s College. Cam- 
bridge (Chinese studies) ; S. M. Mac- 
Farlance, Wad liani College, Oxford 
(17th-century English history).^ J. K- 
Matkety, Trinity C'lllege, Cambridge 
inu'tiic-ntaiics) ; A. I*. Marlincx, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge (English) ; D. A. 
Melton, Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge (history and philosophy of 
science) ; R. P. Mcndeison. Magdalen 
College, Oxford (politics) ; J. D. Mimi- 


Keele , • 

LltrD : The Rt Rev Dr A. S. Reeve, 
Bishop nf Lichfield. 

DSc : D. Walnwrighl, , consultant in 
orthopaedic surgerv. 

MSc : A. G. liuyek, honorary treasurer 
of the University of Kcele. 

Rending 

DSc : Dr R. Harper. 

Correction : 

In our Issue of July 18 the degree of 
DSc (not an hnnmary degree) -awarded 
to Dr Gurnoi Jones, reader ill chemis- 
try , University of Keele. was wrongly 
placed under 'this section. 


The Institute of Mathematics mid Its 
Applications is organizing a conference 
an *’ The Mathematic* and Statistics 
of Reliability *• from September 23-215, 
at Clielsea College, Loudon. The topics 
tn lie discussed will include the cfturtg 
required in establishing a da in base ; 
lmw to Interest hid thematic Jans in tiio 
problems arising and lltc ni.itiicmailcul 
muddling of cost benefit stud lex. 
Details and application form* from : the 


sccteluiy and registrar, the Institute 
of Mathematic, and its ApplkMtiuiis, 
Maitland House, Warrior Square, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex SSI 2JY. 


*’ Simulation and Gaming In Edurn- 
thm ", a conference sponsored jointly 
by the Society for Academic Hunting 
and Simulation in Education unit Train- 
ing and the Centre for Extension 


Studies. Loughborough University of 
Tec no Dingy will be held from Septem- 
ber 26-23 at the university. The con- 
ference will combine invited papers, 
practical workshops, members’ demon- 
strations and discussion sessions. Fee : 
£28.00 (inclusive of full rcsldcuce). 


;nd hire from BBC Enterprises. The moner, Churchill College. Cambridge 
Doires a a l n m d Cd mn a n <P^ mathematics); W. F. Domingo, 

rhe^bar kg roii D^uf u ntigrapbl calfy fllus Balllol College, Oxford (philosophy); 


Whig balance sheet 


vtaiAwaa, at iu A.r, W(in ,| Hill IV l#C innn* rf- Tim fll. I — ». t, - L ' - 

represented as reformist. Constant him we arc told is on ,p# % . ^ p 


Hie background to and graphically lllus- tmiegc, uxrora pnuosopny, ; s loerlng 

iratt-s the main provisions of Ihe Act. J-T. ,J.. .Fields,. Oriel. College, Oxford composii 


without a struggle, and the politics 
of the p re- revolutionary crisis in 
Bordeaux were marked more by 


acrimony with I it social groups than 
between them. 


The Rise of Parly la England : The 
Rockingham lWugs, 1760-82 . 
by- Frank O’Gormun 
Allen & Unwin, £11,95 
ISBN 0 04 942135 2 - 


Moreover, as Dr O ’Gorman remlpds 
,us, Burke himself -was by no means 


an advocate of party- as ' a perma- 
nent feature oE ■ the const! ttuian. 
Tljnt the Rockinghams, were some- 
thing more than the other ephem- 
factions' thrown up In, the 
1760s may -bb conceded; that theii* 
history Is synonymous with’ the 
emergence of 1 party in the modem 
form, remains, a matter for debate. 

One_also wonders whether ir was 


This study . of tlte, Rockiogham- 
Whigs is tuarked. by' .qualities 
chronically tidedeil for this (qost 
contentious. ' of subjects— balance 


and „ judgment. The Rockinghams 
who appear in these pages - are 


’ neither Namier’s, -sinners nor' 
Butterfield's saints ; rather .they are 
plausible inhabitants of a world In- 
which j. both . - faction bud- ideology . 
have a, place, Thus Dr ■ O’Gofman 
recognizes that , they were- capable 
. of prejudice! (oily and intrigue In 
. their ’’ everyday.-, activities, while • 
endorsing their record, as the con- 
sisidtit eximnebts, of . it ' clear con- 


essential to go to 662 -pages and a 
price; of £1135 in the cause of what 


stitutional theory ; which, whatever 
its absurdities; drew' op .a wealth -of 


- Pclhnmite expcrieptieVand Country 
Whlgglsii) ; on' the’ one handi land 
■. Igid the foundations -of ;a j J elbVant 

■ " ..rJ- 


price ;oF £1135 in the cause of what- 
is basically- a session -by session 
account of opposition activities In 
Farliamedt- '* t ■ -i ■■ 

T .M ,r.d a ^y material; Iti the 
author s - detailed analyses ' of the 
Rockingham party at the various 
key points in its career (1762-63, 
1765-67, .1774). could' perhaps have 
appeared in a 'more modest format, 
while the narrative - sections. Inter- 
esting though they Are. cotild have 
been reduced fn size. Without 


1 Qnce In possession of power, how- 
ever, the bourgeoisie were deter- 
mined to keep it, The so-called 
Federalist .Revolt ” of 1793, which 
Is the main subject of the book, was 
their reaction to fears that they 
would lose It to. more popular 
forces patronized by the Jacobin dic- 
tatorship in distant Paris, itself the 
prisoner of the sansculottes. It 
was. Dr Forrest convincingly shows, 
jn no sense federalist and only half- 
heartedly a revolt. The rebels were 
strong on rhetoric but had few con- 
structive ideas about how to make 
thqir resistance effective. They 


hand, Dr Cookson pays little uiten- (nestling among the^ Wj 
tion to parliamentary reform and ” opinion;, and views on 
his treatment of the questioii of also no bibViogi npnv, so 
Roman Catholic emancipation is must useful part of a uo« I 
almost derisive— that ‘'annual scrim- 

mage”, he calls it. If, we set to one . J0,, “ v *n 


PE2 9PZ. 


(phUosopIi)’. polHIca and economics) ; 
T. L. Friedman, School of Oriental and 
African Studies, London (polfdcs) ; 
J. W. Head, University College, Oxford 
(jurisprudence) ; C. M. - Kahn, 
Churchill College, • Cambridge (econo- 


entomoloio-) j j. M. Schwartz, Pem- 
broke College, Oxford (philosophy, 
politics ami economics) ; D. M. 
Sioering, University of York (music 
composition) 1 ; M-" j- Sullivau, London 
School of. Economics (Industrial rela- 
tions) ; J. K. Waage, Imperial College, 
London (entomology): A. L. Wax, 
Somerville College, Oxford (philo- 
sophy, politics and economics) ; and 
S. C. Wilhite, Trinity College, Oxford 
(experimental psychology). 


J Course 


Further tleutils from John Wilcox, 
emit re for Extension Similes, Unl> 


Para psychology, the wildlife of Brltuln. 
citizens' rights, women’s studios, elec- 
tronic music and marc iIihii a dozen 
languages are among the wide range or 
subject* to be offered at- the depart- 
ment of adult studies at Goldsmiths' 
College, London University In 1975-76. 
The Cpurse programme 1975-76 Is 


,-ersliy of Technology, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire LEU 3TU. 


available f|-oni the College department 
of adult studies, New Cross, London 
SE14 GNW. 


Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia SanUnelH 
and Myrna Monsurate 


Open University programmes August 9 to 

.. 1 . A Ift.ao ul-ban dovelonmail- I In- soctalKI 

Saturday August 9 ..... BiJra'ijBttSfc 


7.40 Pliyiloiogy of calls and. orcnnisnia 
Pnyalniagical sdaplaltoiv iSSats «■« 


proa le.oo 


Rising expectations 


••OB • Arts' foundation .. (fourso Action 
■JO* XUlhamaUca 2 ^undaUprv. . co.urai : 


were reluctant to compromise them- 
selves by actually doing anything, 
aud the laughable results ot sudi 
timid.steps as thUyAjd take make 
their inertia sfceui W-advIsedl No 


Tlie Land and the People of 
Nineteenth Century Cork : The 
Rural Economy and the Land 
Question - - 
by James S. Donnelly 
Rout ledge & Kegnn Paul, £9.55 
ISBN 0 7100 79^6 9 . 


land war. The lenanis 
retain their gains wal * , 
revolution of rising 
Barbara Sulow aud 
imllcutcd a similar approw®-. 
work on local history, 
economic studies, U contwjJT 


MaihamatlCB Wundattori . couras : 
Conairaclfng . an alaorithm iMIOO: 

•-SB EuSP- ry *ol' irchftactura and design 
lOSOJOSB': English . furnlhira 

jA30fl: prog 17i.. 


Id. 30 uihan dovalopmcni • I In- socialist 
city (D'taoi ; prog U9i. 

15.40* lllsiory or afchllaciiiMi and doslgn 
lB‘»o-10Sy: Oriental l..cnuer and 

French design In the 11 i20’i i A30": 
prog 1 A«. 

16 . 00 * intnrnalloiuil polltlca and foreign: 
policy.- InlcriLalD or World society 
>D3&J; prod UZ>. 

16. 8P* Second lovel actenre: I ii-r liability and 
- and UJ .scares (83 Mol: prog UHi. 

16. 4D* Contpahallve flovcrnirunl and pollttrs: 
flHdlo tutorial tTMA ID f D231 : 
prog 


Monday August 11 


RADIO 3 <VHF) 


BBC a 

6.40* Technology for irachera : Case 

. . iwKni. : 


17.4X • Forionaiuy. urawlb and loairlng : 
TIib design of an ailllude midy 
tEdBl . Broil lli* . . 


7. 30* Great Hri|nin 17BO-l*triO : aouitaa - 
and hiemilogriphv : Slum rlnaianca 


tear hinu mcchanlsma 
nrofl OBTi. 


7.08 • Man roarin' I u lures : in sign ami ii cli- 
nology : Deaion alralruios iTU62 : 

HTflCl 11(1 W 1 


iB.ps History or arciniethiro and design 
I BOO-l'i.Vi ; Pro tact cats study : 66 
rrognal, Part I iA3OT LProa slii. 


_ i.rog 00 Kj. 

7.30* t'dircflilon. r-canoinv and uollllr* : 
Community yitiooi ?■ .Lins : prog 


I rognal, Pari I IA3&H LPragU5i. 
18.33 Iniroducrion to. niaiortals : The 

designer's know lodge of Polymers 


and hismxlogrsphv : Slum rlnaianc* 
In iho Ihtrllca i A-lOl ; prog Kli. 
1B.40 rho humUcappod wits on i in Mn- com- 

E iunllv : loaloenilal worker i 

arl II iPftW . jniog O-Ji. „ ' 

1 U.OS Making aensa oP ahcloiy : Cargo 

cults < dioi : proa 24 > . 


. iduai . prog uni. 

18.48 National _ Income and economic 
policy . Economic policy and, ihe 
- Labour C.o vcrnmenl of 11I64-T0 

8 382 • grog IA». • 
cology : >low a research tram 
minks IBZ2.T : grog 04 *. 

34.00* Iniroducrion to .psychology : lhc 

siniclura of meaning < DSUol . grog 

00.40 • Sro?» ,0 ltriuiii WSO.I-.nr. : SBUrcea 
>md hlslorlngrapliy l“J5 : a new 
•Itie iA401 : img l-a i . 


(AsOS: prog 17i.. 

Mirra Dconomlca : fncomn distribution 
i D22i: prog 07 1 . . 


RADIO 3 {VHP l 
(Additional programmaa for North Scotland 
and pirn or Wales) « 


: _ i uj.aa: prog uti. . 

Its finnaLssancn and rnFonmillan s'rrom 
gltar lo pulpli i A301. PAVHt ; prog 

10.10 'Topics In pure nieihemnUca : Turing 


Rrnolssance and rclnrfnauoti Thomas 


Cranmcr . A-JOt.-PA'tfll : nrou 
00.30- Ago of revolutions: llrnllioven In an 


Topics In pure nnihemnllca : Turing nge of rrculuilon -Aaftl: prog UAi. 

ninchinos and pool systems (M2«va: 00.40* war and snileiy URU and World 
prog 281. tear II. a II Ins >.nd enemies .AltiL- 

grog 12 1 . 


17.00* flpn jlstanci- .md rr-fornmijon : Flam 
all:ir to pulpli i ATOl/ PA-J81 : prog 

17.25- i)ua'niunt iheorv and Mamie struc- 
ture : The Mumlc clock iSMlSl : 

§ rofl OP • . 

oiidi liquids and gases : Thenno- 


CVUIIUUIU. SIUUIWI *• -—,. .fcjl 

o general reappraisal; o'"** 
immense W |ll< 


I I* 1 ,’!VW. wiUWUt 

tiara aging the argument. Moreover', 
the great l.eiigth of this book seems 


• 6»uie: anti cretUble .picture.! oti cite. 
: liarty of Burke ami Fojc, onc whlch 
will- suroly^ dltract tVCB ^opplause of 
- all r but ’ the ; alosi- comnilLted .af 
• par (I sans -ott cith^ .side, 


to i^ave produced many errors, 

lakes Af> 'nqmehq1atiire appear in 
ftbundahee, ranging from the ini bar 
Inpccyrnty. qf ,a« ? ribl(ig Johrt 


wonder the Montagnard reprisals, 
which fbllowed the collabse of the 
revolt,, were so* mild compared with 
those at. Lyons, Marseilles or Tou- 
lon.: After .. Thei-fnldor, as' they 
rapidly reestablished their' position, 
many of the local, bourgeois must 


prog 26 1 . «ar n. auins .-no 

10.35 Integration and normprt spjcca : prog 12 1. 

i Mc-asurablo functions iM3Sl; prog 

-1 ’ 00 P p rS l< S» , i , . on or “ Sunday August 10 

11.28 Ocoithyslca : dyprus — a bpd physical 

case study iBW: prog Mi. BBC 2 

1 *1.60 Ouaniuin. ihoory ondf .alpinte alruc- . 7.40* Elect romoe nolle s and clot. I tonics : 

J - luro :„Tho atomic clock <8M531; Design biudy 1 : power bnnalllier 


dvnnmlca It (STUHI . proa 1 i! ( . 

IB. IS Introduction (o inaicrinls Car 
.. .. nod In >15211 : .prog Ui. 

18. 4g MulhcmBlICH founrtailon coime : Spo 
how they grow i.MIOfl : oroo 2 . 1 1 . 


RADIO 3 (VHF. 

0.26* Urban dovolopmenl : Jhr- sudatlit 

cliy tUTaOl .. prog -29». . 

0.40 * Ago of rcvoluilons llriihoy-nn In 
ag'jgo at ruwoluilon i A2U2 : prog 

17.4B Linear malhi-mailca : Fourier s«rl4j 


^yusmi *beffivig5ir : ’A sy slops 


approach 


to fcaiouv ltsu : urap 


18.25 Lanquagc and learning : Drorlvailan 
_ _ 7E262 : IRON l3i. 

IB. 45 Technology loundaiign cour&n : Com- 
puioe aerurllr <TLOTi : prog 14*. 

IB. 05 Sclpnco foundation cour'o • novalu- 
Tuilon In cMlh'i scloncci iSlim i 
prog. 28 V. 

AddlSlansI ^sragnmmii tar Narll) Scotland . 

and parts of Wniaa. .... 

24.00 Ana foundation coin &p^. illslnrv .and . 
aulhenMcUy— -Ctwrlos Cudh-nrUi ijlki 
about Mandela Messiah lAUlu ; hroo 

00.25- 

J i_D2.11 prng OaJ. * - -- 


have wondered whether the whole 
episode rliad. , been .worthwhile. 

: , The I'gdne^dV 1 :' argument' is 'Cleat 

,hU.iii.U,i. * . JLj _U ,.L. I--,. • . . 


Lj-, RADIO . 3 C VHF) 

P !“■ conv “ r0 \ 

, # 30* maior’cHl data and iho aoclal scl-\ 
i ;. • ehc.-s : Mailers ami .mtsir»ssoa\ 

L-: «... iDIOl- oroa OFfl 
S.40* Public adininlsira 


* Inevitably jfv so ambitious a work, 

• tlicro is nonetitelCss roam, for Criti- 
cism, Tbb rnam. title, for axample, 
implies . tMr the !; evolution', of the 


throughout, .ahd pH . the whole .con- 
vincing. TndeOd, the author' Js per- 
haps over-COndernod to remind the 
reader of. what it Is at every avail- 
abje opportunity. But subsidiary 
UiefnCs . are exp[bred too, hotably 
m a fine chapter on the .poor and 
the Rovqlu tip it’s catastrophic Impact 
on them;, T]ie .position here, at least, 


*-. Rucklnghum^ ; was 'Uio critical pl|^ 
in {ftc-creutinii of the mpddrn. party 
syjvittin. Yet ;U is tint dfl'iy.'to Jrasp 
the justification for rlii^ Vie'vV. There 
. arc many- other landmark-) In the 
• ' history nf pRriy; from the 1 anpea'r* 
tilled af Wliigihtid Tory 1 labels in the 


Sheltqy . : as James Shelley to : the 
Rflflpus confusion of. two quite 
MP«,. : Auipetui: Hervej 
and Edward Harvey. On pagi Hi 
there are acttiaHy ' three: .hiisnkes 
, ln the -samo po ragraph. With Rpbhrt 
Nugent award ed' a peerage' he t 
not poswess- until . JO years 1« 


an opposition piotion allowed toTa 


•£ .."v- i-ww-s “'■‘“i bl renaf, 

seeing, to ligve oeen, typical of 
France as a whole, and those who 

SI* 1 , » k «W the .French 
Revolution^ d t d- lo the’ pqor could 
a .no hotter, introduction. .The 
■ c JSSR Cm ^‘ : *5crlb | ng Bordeaux 
the 1780s is the best short stir* 


]vas not even si 


., -OuSo of Common^ 
sitting, ana dje ydtin 


BlFkv ui inii£t>n,iu ,V| jr wvna iii IllC -y - - . 

lam '. seventeen tii, ceptury, through V‘ na »y h lias to tie - lamented , that 



T 7 r *~‘ nelly’a book Is of llhmcms , [fj ’H.so Ouanfunf^lhcory' and” atomic alruc- 

Students of Irish history have Cause individual importence g ^ ga ‘oft *. . ? 

to be grateful to.foreien acadimlcs ^ncto local -hnwg* ^ U ' ,B & : mSSJS 

for they often take a Teud In chal- combines cxnetneSs^aOd gflI ^ » q . lourcoi 

dbxy.and dd«s so to, superb effect. »r-thc refotiw dechne \ ^ >. mo* HS&rSl i 

By bringing a powerful microscope or ? s .VOiMoi i *,*- - : 5 . 40 * {*%$ : nngmnl.i fl0V - 

W.bear upon. the: rural landscape of Include enlighten » f j - jnun-nt i]jnl: ar»n oh. 
county^ Cork it)’. the nineteenth ceil- ' Dr Donnelly thoilc^iaj .‘aurhoruv v oiwT' mSimnrai 

tunr, the vears! of landlordism, the dnatihg account. ; 0 L™tu.* rt \ .»■*#.■ a*i 4 M- Micmm : 

famine, v id- finally .the land wav, position of. Irish' Ian d.*"”’ g t« - fining broi.i<|.,.a iM^rarar urog 

»e, . epnemdes ” tlie conventional different. plienopieUon J ^ -.. 1 - 40 * -ihi-'iinv.niunqinnt-or iriMramnni* nmi 

V ew of the land war as the product. English coSrtterparcs. fiSr .T7QU > « 

°t an Intolerable ■ rapacious land tb land legislation., 1 }^ jnaiiio 4 tVHpj 
system which, finally cracked under the incondusivHij^. ? Noriti sconana and paru oi 

the .weight of a severe agricultural 1881 Act' as welL^ •JJJT I.na open i-nruu,. . v 

: l ,70s U vejeited nature of theWO. ?**• >ff ggX 

J 0 ^.f ’.am c,n '* ,r,1 ' , 8 «beut l i ng to t he- 6 .l«lj” ri *g 5 f> dM TBUSta, mmi n„,™ 

acreage' and; population, 'reflecting -Jee’s'.' detached' f w, '«6 t, ’«°f n && 

0 ^ West d . M ^ On chnnicteristlc . "owncr.occupaJicy.was^^ ,, ^ WUg** c„ mn 
of the larger picture, -and including li relevance by jlr. rhat thh ' hm B^Uion iMiob; prog 201. 
miTtecl farming ' as. well as d majS? achieved^, but 

port, as a FaTi--'niirr'n^ En , . i.. hardlv the -point a? - KSMSsr-^IUV - ■ ik'ovtl!!.. « nrt !p".rnh«iLnj' 


Dci-ign kiuciy 1 : paji-tr ampiiiRr 

r-llie output stage ■ I : prog 

Hi. . . 

8. OB* Frlnclplps or . chani Ira I processus : 
Rimor diinilrjl procosses (6T2V4 : 


1 irinclplps or . chani lea I process** : 

ro c *iS r ch?n,lc *‘ l r >r0C0B »® s «STav4 : 

- Science ’ foundation conrs* *i Ma|0r 
rep lures of lh* Ceflli's suriacs 
. 181(10 : pron-241. 


1.6B Science nnil'itif me pt lochnology 
tirn-c lfKKi : The uxmoslvea Indus- 


... how. they grow i.MIOfl : praq'a.li. 
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RAjhlO 3 (vAf") pr ° B U "" 
fn J 1 am 1 of ror Horlh Bcalland 

B,oS* HJMjry' J 0 reft 11 tc lure and lirslpn 
f*WO-lVa** : Pro) eel c.iio siudy i. 66 
_ froannl ffori- 1 ■ A’.Ofi : piog 2.I1. 
0.20 NAlioridl fncomn # and oconomic 
policy. Economic oollcv (ind . Iho 

te r : fe n j: cnl . . of 

OTW-JJ! 1 ™ • von li). 
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"thq : d6sLon nf .an dCUiucio siUilv 
i E£)A A : PfOB.' Hi. 
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Universities 




1 1 


AN FORAS NAISlONTA THE NATIONAL iNSTfTUTE 

UM ARDOIDEACHAS \W FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
; LUIMNEACH - LIMERICK . 


First students were admitted to Pilot- Phase degree mtd dlplonto programmes 1u 1972. 
The first phase of development within recently constructed facilities on the 120-acre 
riverside campus is now under waj and staff are being recruited to develop and 
implement a variety of programmes ranging from specialist short courses to post- 


f ii ndualc. A modular 'credit system, a co-operative education programme, and an 
ntcrdiscip linovy study system have been introduced. Those Interested in educational 
innovation and prepared to contribute enthusiastically to the development of the 
campus arc Invited to apply. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS AND TRADE, 
LECTURER 

The person appointed will be responsible for (caching and developing courses lit 
International Economics and Trade and related areas. Applicants should hays a 
sound understanding both of the theoretical framework end dia practical aspects 
of International Economics and Trade. Teaching and professional experience as 
well as a knowledge of one or ino|*e European Languages other t*hau English would 
W an advantage. A primary honours degree is the minimum academic qualification. 
SALARY i Lecturer £4,7i2-£6,138. 

Additional annual allowance* of £100 marriage and £70 per child together with other, 
benefits. : .* . . 


AANGOft 

UNIVERSITY COLLKUE OF 
NOItm WAI.CS 

SCHOOL OK ELBCrriinNK' 

KNttlNEentNO &C1LNI.E 

DIVISION OK ELISCJTHUAL 
MATERIALS 9CIENC8 

POSTDOCTORAL RESEARCH 
Applications «r« Invllcd for 
A poal (lor lorn I research nppoinl- 
moni to study. In atomic detail 
Hio hffocl of absorbed gasus on 
tho forinMIon and growlh or 
Ultra thin moial films on moial 
su ha I rules by. flold omission 
and flold (on microscopy. Ran* 
diduios should liavo some ex< 
uorlonre In rloun lurlaco 
slurtloa or urira iiloli vacuum 
(oclmiques. 

lire salary which li under 
review will lio up to C8. 810 

C ar annum i Inclusive or tlirua- 
old pnyinanl i dapondlno on 
age and eviisrlanro. 

Applications tiwo copies' by 
teller giving lull details 10 - 
gelhor with (he nemos and 
addresses of two referees 
should ba sent to (ha Secre- 
tary fend Registrar. University 
Collage of Norih Wales. 
Bangor, from whom furihor 
details may be oblalned. • 


WARWICK 

THE UNrYERSI I V 
LECTURESHIP IN CIVIL 
BNGtNEERINO 
Applies Hons ara Invited for 
tho above nest in tho Depart- 
ment of Engine arlug, tenable 
from lal January. -1 476. Appli- 
cants should hold a flood 
honours degree, have had In- 
dustrial or research experience, 
and ba in lores tod In teaching 
and rososrch hi one or more at 
Ihe fallowing: public health 
anqlneerlng. hydrology analtt- 
kenng surveying! construction 
maria garnsni. and gaotechnlcal 



cpto aiPF 

•MTMWw 

•-T. LECTURER . 
Civil Engineering , 
(Gepte clinics) 

Salary i U. 7 TI |o £ 0.«0 leolfonal) 
Uosl*B. Me i <, Segietjvbw, 117* 

COMPETING ‘ 

2. Systems Programmers 
. Information Officer 
Programming Adviser 

I Salarr I n.m lo 14, SIX (•otionali 
Closing date; M Ao|a|i. 1 * 70 ' 

i RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATfe 

[ Electrical Engineering. 

(to la v«slf|ata motif tH«| of lane 
. power . Irsmformef* . under 
abnormal optraHo* eaadlriooe) 
Salary i Itl jisr— tj.184, > 

Zadjeu-Uatt!?. ■ • 

„ , „ aotloasl 

Clsd'l dais i M AvtHl'. 197* 
IVtothf Rel. THE 4> 
for details *«< oppllcarieo fsftoi 

• ;*• ;• ■; RANCOR . - 

. VN(VliR*irv[ collsob 
N onm wAtsa 


AUSTRALIA 

JAMES COOK UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH UUEKNBLAND 

lEGTIIRKR IN 
MARINE UlOLOOY 

AnplUania should . have a 
Ph.D., a broad knowledgo and 
background irafnlng. In marln* 
__ ^ llal know 

Bug* of loo-plan 
Secondary product Iv 
hauld have soma axpe 
if university leaching 
supervision of roaearen pro 

line* si advanced iinosr 

and poslgrndual* 
puolnlaa's ipuln 
ly wIlL ba i participat- 
ing In and deve-r — — — 
tho. currani enuraes, in till 
biology, with partKular rarer- 
eneo. ■ to plank urn . and pro- 
ductivity. and lo develop an 
' llva research 

Will lnle_. _ .. 

rpsJor wiMitlt fnicraats ot (bo 
achogl _ 

■ ' Salary rang a : 'SA2.1.6AA lo 
JAia.ddfl: par annum. . A 

locaULv allowance of • 


M — illlp allewanco of • ?A143 
far a married', mole, .or -SATA • 
per- .annum for a single 
appointee, li alio, payable., 


BELFAST 

THE QUHBN'B UNIVERSITY ‘ 

D BPA RTMBNT OF 
- -- ClEpOdAPILV 

. LECTURESHIP IN URBAN 

. oeociiiAPHV 

. AupUcaMona are Invited for 
Ina noal of Laciurar In Uao- 
orapfiy. Venable from lit 
October, , lW*. or 'iuch other 
"dale a a . may b a arranged. 

fl"l* should have 

awni'trT 

poinis _ on Uie scale 
lVBWO - for. Lociurera. 

nemo ~ , 
lory pen- < 

r • 

porUculari may . iso. 


beneflla. 

Anpllcailon Turms end [urUier 
particulars may ba obtain ad 
Irom tlis Acadomlo Roatstrar, 
(JnlvaraUy or - Warwick, 
gav entry CM ^7AL, quoting. 

Closing date for receipt of 
Baikal lgn» Is Slh Ssplembor, 

BRADFORD 

THE UNlVEHSh Y . 

SCHOOL OF INDUaTRlAr. 

'TECHNOLOGY 

ApplIcaUons ore invited for 
two B.R.C. C.A.S.E. studanl- 
•lilpa. lenebie for lhreo years 
and landing 10 a Ph.D. degrao, 
from candidates having a Mrs! 
or upper second class honours 
dagrria in a dlsclpllnn with ■ 
guantitlvc background. Tho 
ln _ cenjuncllon 


Contra of Byaiama- RsUabtuly. 


Infamnatlon and con 
lmont and' 
wro ava liable 
lion of . Comm 


Vjvraftes i^ppo^mantpi . 

rdon Bquan. London Well 


g^rdon Square 

2A AD FM^ % 


tloha close BSguqiboT 


Pbtfr DOCTORAL. RRBkARQK. 



*r. '• •*•'2**^ ^fAji \\ 

i, BRLPA8T' . 

THE QUEU4*B iVNiyEtlBITV 

IbCn.iRBBMIP IN * 

BCHOLATI Itl PHILOSOPHY 


jr r ^* 

. applicant will 
-* reach at uttd 
fend gipOuete I 


•BOTSWANA, LESOTHO 
AND SWAZILAND . . 
the . uniVersi iv . 

AppHcaitons aro 
ol Pi 


■rd-H 

uvern|H 

wBZi 


H.^el, R W?,/ n c»a« 

or 

down time* ot industrial equip- 

ulW*. ^ 

.a: issr-w,' br 

Mlier. PoHgraduati School of 

■ • ESSEX '•■.• ' 

D ™®^irsfeV ,oE 


■ Sffi sr KSiW " 

Tho appolnloa w 
pectod to aharo with another 


inn&g k ° r0Un 


i t i a n un i?ord m d l 0 


nr 

Essex, 
er C04 


traacouy. 

vo <Ang 

feiarmui 


■fli* appoint ijiaiHJj. tor itwa 

ciuaus of thnishftid pfeytndntSi 

•! APPllcallons -flwb «««) W 



DMUtH' o I Ip pi D| 

.. ntu an under review 
dwly from 


' mowfing 1 IJ^cS 

■store#*, 


Icallpns iiwi> ■ 

i arumeuium. 


. ■ ! APpllcallM# fl Wb M«H) Jtf 






pamci'itan ■Biay be 
bin tho ..Personnel 


: 

W lV. OP r. fvnhpr par.llcuiarn 
. Mjt*- pa obi allied Irom aflher 


' STL .. m ¥t , 

fafaronce P8 -60/1HB8S 

, HULL- ' ; . 

• TtlKUNlVBH8frY 

■IB'Wt 
1 a n ‘MFisa 

■ IBLii'HSSi 1 ■ tolavlifori *nd 

ifriais 

niviewj/^ 10 *8.uSo ttlnSpf 


KEELK 

1IIE UNlVUItBIIY 
DEMONS THAI Oil IN 
OEOnllAPIIY 

Aiipllcatlona aro Invtini for 
post of Domunairalor In (ieu- 
granliy tcnuhle <•» anon us 
possible. 

Btudonls who have greduniuil 
this yoar will bo considered 
Application forms tram Iho 
Registrar, rb* Unlvaraliy . 
Keelc. Staffs S'I5 5110, to 
whom completed tonus should 
be relumed by U'dlt August. 
1978. 


LIVERPOOL 
T1IB UNIVKRSri V 
IN ST ITU PE OF EX CENSION 

.Studies 

health via non ruton 

ons ore Invited far 
Health Vlslior Tutor 
lenli In thn 
.. — lion Sltirilca. 
Candidate* should uossees r 
Hualth Visitor Tulors Coillfl 
cate and ■ recognized loRclilna 
~ua11flcol1on appruvoil by lha 
:li lor the EducalUm and 
th Visitors. The 


-g of Haalth Visitors. Th 
succoBatol cAndldntg will assli 
with tns teach (no or an exlailnn 

« n« year tml-tuna course for 
leallh VlBltor trninlng in on ox 
pending dvparimenl. Tlie an 
polniment will bo tor one ynur 
only (n the llrai In.nsnco from 
1st Heplombor. 197R. or as 
soon as oosstula ihomafior. 

The .salary win bo wliiiin Rio 
range BB.11 h-E 3.81A per annum 
(under roviewj ■ ilia pora — 
enpoimod will have the otill 
or Joining the. now Unlvc 
SunarannUDllon achemo. 

Further intarmailon and ep- 
~ Ilea Don forma may be obtained 
Mlsirar. flu Unlvor- 
17. Uvorpool. 
om the coin- 
forms should 


benefits. D Inlilel salary not oxcsedlng p| 0 [ a 

AFpUcalion matedul, av«l!abfu from Personnel Office, National Institute for Higher ■ I 5 :^ 7 b “to cr.?n% a p#r h armurn XuW 1 1 

Education, Limerick, sliould be completed and remmed by FRIDAY, 22 August, 1975. mj", non island ‘ au^nnMHton 


LONDON 

(Uulverally or Londgni 


„ An pi legions ^ar?^nvl iod tor 
Uio appointment or Senior Loc- 
lurer in. Physiology. t;*ndl- 
dsies with medical nuallficqiion 
wbIcoitio bui, lu any evoni. 
must havo aubstanUnl o.'iporl- 

K co ot iNchlng. tuprilcal stu- 
nts and hold n lilghor qualifi- 
cation, initial onlnry wllliln 
Uta jirgvlsioivul rqnoo CB.nxil to 


unuor the i 
Further Inton 
mined 


ton mbv lie 
Bfonsor K. W. 
_ Professor ‘ W, 
pofmrhnonl of 
ApiilU-atlnns tiwn 

' ■ dclulls uf 

..... ovperlonco 

locrtHary, The Luiulou 
Colln^p. 


oallnge, > Dofmr 
hyalology. A pulls.- 
coploai glvmo fill 
qualifications t 
Iho Bocrefar 


LONDON 

THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
. MEDICAL CO 
(university or 
j dbparvme: 

1YSIOLOOY 
, ana aro (nvlla 
ointment pr LEI 
fHTOLOOY, wh 
C 1 M 1 on the 1st Oc 
idldatas ' ehoul 
Icofly. 'qiiolino 

raitm 

--- - ....don Allowance par 

Croas or Professor W; Kaa 
Inge, Departniani of Phye 


„ _ 1 mn 'diiallv a . 

lu . and exportartc 

cro,a i7«iti' fl co 

t. Lgndprt 


■ . LONDON 

'• THB. l/NIVERsiry j 
LONDON 9CHOQL OF 


LONDON 

TIIK UNlVERim;, 1, 

KINO'S (,;OI.LEOB -Hoswrtl 
MEDICAL BCTOOL™ 1 

DKPAR'I WENT OF MEDICMI 

. mtsspi »nr ■ : 

Annllcilloni are Invtied u<e 
BduatDi with alihor a blow 
. agree or poBtgrsdusis rntfl- '. 
ance In cognlllva *—'-*-• — - 
undertake Inve 
clinlclens' cogn 
to forming a mo 
The poBt will Involv* dsv 
mont pr a compuisristd t 
tog instrumanl itlmubid j 
patient i and demand! origojl 5 
anpllcailon 01 .psychplogxd ? 
thaory, Knowledge of mmv y. 
inantol rtsilgn ana in InlcttN f 
to comnuilng sro dMinM. y 
Th* post Is lensbls lor uoh . 
y«#n, 

- AppUcants should isnd s 
cutTiculum ’ vitae plus _ 
uonios or iwo refsran 10 Pn- 
fessor John Anderrim 
meat of Medicine. 

— a Hospital 

^^JonrnaA Hill 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVEHBfTY 

RE8EA m ffiprar? 1 

Apnilcstloni era inviisd 

claloglsLS ait ‘ “ 


1 a praTecI an " Ua 

Social Inierscilon In . 


I W 1 


_ish from ,Uii Rjl- 

it.-uai: iwfcS 


MANCHESTER; 
•niB uNiVEhsnV ■ 
DBA RTMBNT OP pt,v * t ^. . 

» useue. 

nf i*r"to" wo rk on 


jjrovUtotwl roiyjo fin .8311 to The U ° Futornoilonir J 

plus fi-vj'J London iT,?octod to mouni 


ncroloraior. . _ 

SSfat^U Ttoi '*, 

gramrams: . at 

flolnry accord in pi® 

r dr 111 or ro view, WJgi J 


0 tnew 
bllrullon, I* 
review, *■ 


r drill or rovleW. 

« wsf ai®.'. 

aupnrennuaUla un<WT .'Tr u 

MANCHESTER" 

THE UN I VEflsFV .. 

I.ECTUHEn IN 

IA 


Apnilcatlon* 
poSI from, gm 
inaoy wll 
learch 1' 

mo die 108 . 


jiht from 


[ 79 : 70.-11 tea 




NEW 

UNIYERBr^O^CAff 


. AbMlNlSt n; 

Msssys 







auullcunon roni\<< 




the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.8.75 


Universities 

continued 


the OPEN UNIVERSITY' 

8 TAI F I UTOIISHII 1 111' SOCIAL 
scu.Nci.a 

Noitm-vvEsr rlhion 

AiiiiMcMIons nr»- Invited tor 

nnvolnimeui to mo host ol 

Staff lnlur In Social SiloncM. 
tuied nt tho Iteolonal Ofllcu 
In Mane hollar. The pool 1* 
■valUblo from 1st .Innimry. 
I'j76. Appllconis should 
havo Hcoilomlc quallflcotlonB 
in Sociology, and an propria 1 a 
tejcnlno quallllcallons. 

Mein duties will Include 
aislslanco to tho Regional 
Director In the appointment, 
training and supervision of 
parl-tlino tutor* and liaison 
with inonibcre or iho Univer- 
sity's control academic sintf. 
Tiioro will be a considerable 
amount at evening work and 
travel. 

Tho successful candidate will 
be appointed to iho Faculty of 
Rnrial Hclonces, but will bo 
oraanlsallonDliy ccsponslbla lo 
the Itaulonal Dlroctor, 

The nppolnlmont will bo 
offorod on pormanont tonuro 
tanns. at a suitable point on 
Iho srnlo: CJ.118 to £4.R‘.'6 
por annum Kinder raviowi. 
ulus throshold payments and 
mrmbprBhlp of UlO Unlvcrsl- 
Uaf duiiorennuaUon achomo. 

Application farms and fur- 
ther nartlLUlnra am nyalhiblo 
(rani Iho Horsonnal Mapapor 
iBTNW 21. Tho Onon ttol- 
vcrilty. PO Uox 78. Walton 
n^M. . Milton Keynos, MK7 

Closing dale, rrtdny, 2'lih 
August. 1978. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
I'OBr-EXPCRIENCB COUIIBCB 
UNIT 

COURBE ASSISTANT IN 
HEADINO DEVELOPMENT 

Appllentlon* aro Invltod for 
Ihe post of Courso Aaststant to 
work an the romaka of tha 
Paal-oxpurlence courso. Road- 
Ino Duvolopnionl. Applicants 
shonld bo either reconl gradu 
mob, tireforably In oduCstlon 
psychology or llnoulstlcs 01 
leschara with a apodal Uitor- 


NIGERIA 

UNivxnsriY oi- thadan 

JOS CAMPUS 

. Anpllcsllons aro invited tor 

S«/,Tl^*^ , ,cs p . ,,0, F ■ sa0, ' 

«ssa «LA“-T3L«a 

to fcfi.Onu por onrmm ah-iliniii. 
i£l sterling oqu.ils N 1 .40 . 1 
iho nrllish expatriates Surmlu- 
nunlnllOTi Bchemn <b nnilKnlv 
lo he applied to this appolnt- 
mcm. lainlly iinss.inoj ; vari- 
ous allowances: siiiii.Tiinnuailon 
achonio; hlennl.ii ovurseus 
leave. 

Dolalloil n pul km ions ■ twn 
cantos 1 Including .1 curri- 
culum vitae and n-imlnn ihron 
rotorooB. should hr sont hy nlr 
mall, noi later than Alh Hon- 
tombor, 1778. 10 Uiq 

Registrar, Unlvorsily uf 
Ibadan, Ibadan. Nlgarla, 

AppHcanla rosldnnt In the 
United Kingdom shouhl also 
sond one copy lo Iho Inior- 
Untvorsiiy Council. 90. *ji 
T oilenlium Court noad. Lon- 
don W1P QDT, Further par- 
llcuiara may bo obtained from 
ollhcr Address. 


SALFORD 

THE UNIVEIiam* 

DCPARTIvlENT Or 
ECONOMICS AND 
OEOGHAPHY 

LECTUREH /SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 

QUANTHAMVE ECONOMICS 


Appllcullons ore Invltod for 
llio above post, loruihto from 
January 1. 1976. or earlier li 
•MMiblo. Ai ■Tlcanla should 


i 1 L " If f , *T LJ 


Ilona ol* rear 

In tho Held of Ouiint 

nomlrs 1 and, In the past of 
Senior Lecturer, a good re- 
search rornrdi. Ilic rionnrt- 
II nffnrs a . slnglo honours 
orgredueto degree in cicollu- 
conu-lbutos la the riogrnn 
ui o.Sc, In secim biuiIIos nml 
purllrtpmps Ir several oilier 
undergraduate ouaruusi Iheru 
aro M .Be. TMaarch and l*h.D. 
siudonla In Iho uoparimem i'- 
ll la lipped Ihrt an M.Sc. 
economics by cnurBOWork w 
ha IniroducBj In October, 1971 . 
Tho successful onollcant will b« 
ckpocied lo take a sirong lead. 


Paal-oxpurlence courso. Read 
Ino Duvolopnionl. 

shonld bo 0 

bios, uroforably In education 
psychology or llnoulstlcs «' 
leachora with a special Inter 
obi to tho design of learning 
msierldls. 

Salary will bn on Iho courso 
Assistant stale from El.bSH 
to fcU.737 per annual Plus 
threshold lipynionla and mem- 
bership ot Iho Universities’ 
Superannuation Scheme. Salary 
scalca are under review. The 
appointment Will bo for 10 
months Although thoro may ba 
-r txtanttona. 

Sorvlng teach era may nood 
lo make special urranaemenia 
for iccondmenl. 


cooperation wl h the Profos 
of Economics. 13 oihrr eco- 

1 wilti iiailaiiclana l.i 

rolaiod unlvorsily doparimonts. 
In tha forthor devrlonmenl or 
undergradusto ind poslgraduata 
couraoa In qua -'Itattva niolhoda 
for economist aronomotrlca 
and nuuhomallcal ocononilcs. 
Members ol Iho deparimont aro 
engaged to research, to <oine 
rasea under 8.8. II. C. siionsor- 
In iho arc a of nubile 
or economics, international, 
Ol and development pro- 
i*!al. macro- eco- 
fjhjs . and nrograiiiniina 

Salary bcbiub: Lociurbr. 

£8,770 lo £6.080 por annum, 
plus coil-or-lTv’ng c ward lo ba 
nooptlHiod; Srnlor Lecturer. 
£A,R3H le £7.3 i A. plus co»-of- 


' living award 


part'ruiar* anu oiipil- 
ay bo obtained 




Ktynus. MK7 6AL. Ooalu« 
dale : ruesday, 26th August. 
1073. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL • " 
SCIENCES 1 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT . , 

Tho apogrtiphy group within 
Iho Social Scloncna ^ Faculty ; 
wishes lo nil a vacant RoSoarotj 
AssU tin (ship. Tho successful 
'ppUcont would bo raqulrod to 
uiat mom bora or staft in tho 
sailisauou or indlvldiia} or Joint 
projocla m tho ganorel ru-ca of. 
egbon social, problems. ' ,V^‘ (.* 

Opportunities may artka fpr 
■ llmlipd conwbuiloTi to too 
preparation of loachtog hiator- 
bli wharo Inesn rolato 10 J}« 

■ research' programme. In bmi- 

iis^r ws' 




SIERRA LEONE 

TIIB UNIVERSITY 

' • ' r • 

NJALA UNfVBRSITY GOLLSOB 

. Applications aro Invltod for 
Df 


. Applicants should bo tpaclat- 
Ists to foods am, nulrltion anil 
bava * koen Interest to family 
reialtooa -or .another area of 
himu Bconomlcs. They should 
Isa turn considerable laachtr 


nd/or resoHrch oxperlonca at 
nlversliy level, .The ADgoln- 

tBO Will 1 J ' 

men I. 

S alary scaic i under rovlewi: 
,BfiO 10 Lc7, ir»o per annum. 
<1*1 sterling equals Lc2.l Tho 


- • . Mni.nuu ig Wl. 1 'IU uvr annum. 

The posits for Ihrut? y«rs In iPl sterling equals Lc 2 .l Tho 

B. flrsl Inslnnca, Wllmn Uio British Oovormr.ont may supptn- 

■lo: 81.63H to £2.787 per tnont salarlqs by £2.B30 por 

nutn 1 under review) plua annum tslarltoi 1 for a named 


-annum 1 under review) 

isnold poynientt nnd mrni- 
shlp of the Unlvorsltlos' 
penuipuatlon Scliomo. 

Further particulars' and 
Bn plica 1 ton /pirns are avollahln 
TOUV, J . h0 Fcrsonnol Manager 
IRAQ Bi.'TMo Open University. 


Bppllcailon fprrnB art) avollahln 
rtom. the Personnel Manager 
IIWO 21 .'The Open UnlvuraRy. 
P,0. Bgx 78. Walton Hall. 
Milton Keynos MK7 &AL. 

1978° Sln ° 4at,,; ' Sand Au HUst, 


. SYDNEY ;[ 

TUB '^UNIVERSITY ■ 

LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC ' 

' THB,l iEtD OF. • ■' '» 

MusicoLoQY 


tot ■ for a named 
£1.834 nor annum 
orllnai tor 0 stogie appoin- 
tee 1 normally frop or all laxi 
and provldo children's oduca- 

a allowancns and holiday 
passages, Thcao raloa aro 
uruior review ; Increases of ovot 
4S por coni are expected lo be 
announced sliqruy and wHi 
app/V from Apnl 1. 


datlon at rc 

■■■a. 


fUrnlahad ' accomm 


. ... amo . or gr At 
1 allowances > faml 

pints' j|nr|nu leave 

a corrfou- 
-rn .naming lhreo 
OQDOS. 'should bq senf by. Bir- 
ina 11 . Apt .later flan seplcm- 
ber 1, 1976. 10 tno Secretary, 
Unlvorsttv r ot .-porra i.eone. 


ivoretty 
_. vato. M 

SIOITK.Leonn 


. 1 MUBlCOlDOlcni 

S ~V m.» B u..,nlng and leech 
, «> r k oUfepr. coureee appro 

.hOflrsl^atSS 

■ '-.j. - . ■'Lii-- 


Kltt 

KMtSflfWB 


ui Untied 

nler^tUvrr 8 l|y. n Sonn^ 
i Tot ten hem Csurt 
ur- 
od 


SHEFFIELD 
lilt UNIVLIldllY 
LrCTUHE.RlIU* in 
M ii:iti»iiiui.ur,Y 

Applications aro Invited tor 
llir- uMpvc. nnl P-n.ililo as s<mn 
■iltor 1 Octohnr, l-i7fi. ns tan 
ue nrrangDil. ilm Li-cturi-r will 
ho uxn'iclfil in inltl.ih- i--n<-liinu 
and f'' search to ih» Hunt ol 
microbial rcolouv. 

Inilt.il j.il.irv in rnnu-i C-J.77M 
on notion, u n.iiu 
f:j, i7fl to co.iftti, with supi.r- 
Jinuujilon provision. 

. I’.irtlcuiars from iln- Rnqls- 
Irnr nnd Sifreinrv. llir- lini- 
vtiRiliy, fliiuii iphi sm -jin. in 
Whom niipllc.irinns iIIvp Loi>b'i 1 
should hn Bent by ~«» H'liiKiii- 
bor. 1973. ijuolo |{i>|. II.U7-V- 


SOUTH AFRICA 

WiAf 

John niushuru 

PERI OltMINO ARTS CENTRL 

. resideni umEr.ron 

Application* ni ' Invllcd Tor 
appointment la 1 I 1 ■ ahovc post 
In Iho unlvci .Uy's prupoti-d 
new Porfornilng Arts rentro. 
Appilcanii shuu. havo ilicetri- 
cst vxpononco of some dlsilnc- 
ilon tta a dlrrvlor cither in 
dranis, or open a. Some ox per l- 
cuco In teaching (iiainsilc art. 
music or ballei >n rnlversiiy 
lovol would bo a ructmuiiunda- 
tlon. 

Dulles: Tho Resident Dlroc- 
tor will ba closely Involved m 
tho planning and management 
or the new Thtnlrn. H Is antl- 
clpatcd that iho successful 
spill leant will also cwn tribute it 
tjto^exlaling courses In Uramu 

. 8 alAry: Tlie apimimmeni will 
ho a I proraaaorl.il level with n 
salary which vlll bo Jeler- 
mlnoil according to exporlonco 
anil qua llflcsl Ions. 

^ Intending iipplltonis should 

I ibl.iln tho infarmatiun aliocl ro- 
atlng to this post. The pulley 
or iti 1 ' University is nnt to 
discriminate In the npuoinimeni 

* r smrr or (ho solBclton of Biu- 
snis on the u round of sex. 
reunion, race colour or 
nallpnal origin. l urihnr par- 

tlcutaro telMtag to this puUry 
nnd iho extout in which it cnn 
bo imnlempniad in pracllcn are 

Included In Uio ' — 

sheet which should 
front Iho, London Rcproionto- 
tlvo, • Unlvorsily qf the Wli- 
wAtorKrand, r.h Chester House. 


oJSBtmAX 


SOUTH AFRICA 

JOIlANNEHDimil 

UNIVERSITY OK THE 
WITWATEItEKAND 

Dk ^X& 0 °L F 0 ^ C,AL 

SENIOR LL'CrURCn/ 

LtC ruitEH 

ApplIcaUons aro Invited fur 
appointment lo tho altovo past, 
Emphasis to the ihrop courses 
In Social Anlhropotofly Is on 
then ro 1 leal nnlliroiiulooy and 
on tha pooplas of Africa. 

The aalanr will bo in tho 

IMS-” 


. The Initial salary la dbpen- 
dent on the qua irlratlana npd 
expnrienco of lha aitcceesnil 


oxpnrlenco 

applicant. 


dvlaert to obtain a cany of Iho 
relating to 
Mcyoriho 
10 dlscrbnl- 
ippolntmonl of stair 
lion or sutdonta on 
s of gax. religion. 


tola post. Tho policy ,or tho 
University la not 10 dlscrbnl- 
nate tn th ,0 appointment or stair 
or tho selection Of Kudonis an 


the grour _ .... 

nice, colour pr national origin. 
Further particulars rotating lo 
Uila policy end too extent to 
which It can bo lmpl«momt 
ij 
ihk 


which li can bo impiamoniod 
In practice, aro lncludetl In iho 
inTormniion shoot. which 
should bo obtained mim llio 
London RapmentaUvo. Uni 
vorslty of tho Wltwolarirand 
278 High Holborn. 

W.O.1. 

Closing da to t SOIli Septcni- 

WE8TI1RN AUSTRALIA 

THE UNIVERSITY 
l*enh 


mil lea lions aro .tovliodfot 
appotounem as SENIOR TUTOll 

n. n r av «l “ VifaAfc 

ree to the, field ot Australian 
and the apnototee will 
uo u^vdcd lo teach primarily 
In a flrsl. year — * - 

ipS.eVW 


..ppUcalloiu -In . dupllcato 
stating full •iiwsdnai Harriett- 
lara. quailllcotlnna end ex- 

S nco .should rnocl) iho 
Ing Officer Unlvorsily or 
am -Auslrolla 


. of 

edlanda. 


'osiom Australia. fiCWi, by A 
DUiember. into, CenUidatuS 
i&uld . request three . refnrrca 
li, write Iniraddlalnly to- Ihe 


w. .jvrti 
Riamog 




SALFORD 

THU VNIVERSITY 

; DEP^RtM^NT OF 
EGbMMlCS AND 
• > ' OBOT-IIAPHY. 

- -• ' LBCTUtt E 8 H IP IN 

OEOOnAPHY 

Appllcai^qtia afojnyilcd 


• '■ Application! gfo, Invllcd Rom: 
apl'iTpgnls whoso hyifn tniprost.. 
ah 014 Id be In Wf OpW Qf oen- . 

: 

ffi ,v sw ■ 


Polytechnics 


/. NOTTINGHAM 
rHENT POLYTECHNIC.-:', 
DBPARtMENT OF r|NE itili / 

! Re'suARCII 'ASSISTANT 
- DEMONSTRATOR • ; V 

‘ A 3CULP1QR la required lot 

tltia post whosp woAt eliuwa a- 
gqi^iruiar B«« of inquiry, 

Hjtsry: " • E2iJ6g-£J098. 

£2.i3T J«tr Atihum .on :a HUfto 
year fantnwtv • ■> 

..Aiipllfalioii lionri.and. tunh**r 
(cclinlc.r wlluc tun - &|roai, Nak 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD 

HEAD OF 


Appliciiili>N>c urv- hiviivd Irnm |iii>(i:.-tii.iiiill. • |ii:ihfivsl 
preiimiiu l.ihrnrliin. will ■ a|ipr»prliik- vs|nrl--i c inr ilic 
iilluVv JH'-l. 

The new Cvnir.il Sl-ivicvs ImilJIuu intln.u* |>nwi-,|iin 
Inr u imiK l.lhrory fmiliiy d':->lpii>:«l In lmiisv iriuiiilly 
’Jn.iidij bucks serving seme 4..im> student * and Involving 
MJO reader space t. 

.Salary tIJOU V seatc) l7.395-iS.27 1 . 

Department ol Applied Chemical and Ulotopknl Sciences 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 

£2,489 p.a. 

Hkqnlud lo cony out invcsflunlmn In the fullnwitiB 
fields :- 

lli-lrrocyclle Chemistry 

O run no ms I utile chrnilstry and inmlilau nictals 
NMR Spe clroi copy — Use or shift rengcnlv In ron- 
finuullonal slutllu, 

Succc—rul conJIdatvs will rvnistci for eitlicr tliu 
C.N A A-. M.Sc. nr I'li.U. degree. 

Appliralloo forms uad farflicr partlealara from Ihe 
Establlibmsot Off/rc, The Polyieehnlc, Qnccnsaule, 
llOilderslJeli] 1IDI 3DU. 

Cloiing da(e t 30lh August 1975. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Behavioural Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

The person eppolntad will act as Cotiraa Dlroctor lor courtes 
loading to membership of the Inalliuto of Personnel Management, 
and assist the luithcr development o! personnel managomont edu- 
cation anl training In (tie Polytechnic. Mombeiuhlp of I P.m. 
essential. Appropriate ocedomlc qualificalloriB and experience in 
Ihe poisonnol management held desirable. 

LECTURER II 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applicant* must ba well qualified (n psychology nnd ahould have 
leeching and/or research experience in either: Research Molhone/ 
Experimental Psychology; or Oovalopmuntal/Saclal Psychology. 
Tho successful applicant will Jain a team of paychologlata end 
pBillelpale In thB teaching on a newly Approved CNAA BSc 
(Hone) Dogreo In Psychology end other Degree and Sub-Oegreo 
courses. Good opportunities lo further personal, academic, teach- 


pBillelpale in ihB leaching on a nev/ly Approved CNAA BSc 
(Kona) Dogreo In Psychology end other Degree and Sub-Oegreo 
courses. Good opportunlllea lo lurlhei personal, academic, leach- 
ing and research inlereals. 

Boih ol lha above paste ere for up lo Ihroe yearn only, 

Burnham Ffl Senior Leclurar : CS a 031-E6,417 
Lecturer II : 63,278-25,483 

For fuiiher parllculara and eppllcelion forms, returnable by 2 1st 
August, 1976, send atomped addressed foolscap envelope 10 
Stalling Officer, Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Elliaon Build- 
ing, Elllaon Place, Newcastle .upon Tyne, NEt SBT. • ■ . 


TheWytedmic 
ofNorthLondon 
11 v 11 ’ 

Communications Officer 

( Re-advertisement) 

Applications, are invited for Die position ot Communications Officer 
of the Poljtcehnlc. 

This pa-ltlon falls vacant with tlie appointment ol Anja Anuel la 
anulhcr post. 

Parsons applying for the position should hare experience In . both 
external ami internal communications of a large oroanlsniloo. and 
preferably knowledga df liie organ b, Alien of an inaUlute ot bfghcr 
education. 

Eiiernal comiounlcailoita Include relaiiomhip with all fomu ot (be 
medii. especially the National Press. AbillLy 10 handle press conferences 
and liandom* b eucnitoL 

The position Is cliallenglng end never dull, and the Polytechnic la 
looking for a peixon srith profuivional skill, more (ban averugo met 
•nJ- the ability to live under demanding but siimuUting conditions. 

The salary [or the post b within the scale £JJiMt-l3ri91 iMlndhin 
London Allownnce, the proebe cnify point depending on the successful 
candidate's .previous experience. The post is superenriuablo under the 
GLC Superannuation Schema, 

Further details and application forms can' Ba obtained from and should.-, 
be returned to . The Secretary, The Polytechnic of .Nqnh LooJpnr 
HallOiVuy Road, N7 SOB. . |. . ■ 

doling -data for. icdeifrt- ot nppjlcailoag h lit September 1913. 


' AlA^K! 1 FtB 8 ^^BR POLYTECHNIC * ' ‘ 

. Faculty of Art and Design . 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ' 

A/217/Z Principal Lectur'cr/Senlor Lecturer . 
TtoPj^duct pesigh .._ v 

Tlid p«r_rm hpiminW vlll , net os ' axHlxtam - Cotireo 1 Leader foi ' 
' UA(Uuui) /Industrial DctTgil :|Etig). Applicants should bo prac tiring' 
dfvigikrs art,!; preferably Iwve liai ( 1 ; sonic lenrhlng' fetperltotaie* 

A/218/2 Lecbflr^ II ■ v 

Alt' hrtM. croCiilnnn ‘lo" Vefloit 'mainly In the ', furxiltnrq and tvmkl - 
-ecttoti of - iho .School :«f Wood f Mel ol / r 'eranilcs/Uiatx - la; required 
for Fit Jkfitambcr 1973. The School evishw 10 foster tho creative, 
use of (SOM ftod oihcr , totaled uiaterlols and looks lu the imimiq 
uppolrited lo lURKjiute tlie use of lluua' notarial* In ticlifa iiot 
ticcexsnrily concerned cvjtli furniture. , , : ; . :■ * 


use of viood find oihcr toUled uiateriol* anj looks lu the mimiq 
uppuiiited to lUmijIute tlie use of lluua' meUrffel* In ticlda iiot 
ticcessnrily concerned Milt furniture. , ■ *. , : ; . ■-< * 

A/219/2 Lectarier.n 1. ; , , 

A cecamkx ouhl W .teach within ' toft ScLotil ijf : W<knd/htatgU< 
C'crflinlc/Otaw. . ■ ' »«;•*•; -j • . •. 

Salary \4aie»* pilncimu teen net • .V40-i;«.(,4* thjri-t?,378 

Senior Lecturer ; ry"J . th Jtk£f»,4 1 7 % ’ , 

i . j Loctiinir II; l, ti,279-t3-4W ■ 

Pm: further Irtirltpilati > end •api>tlr,Uir>ii foil it Irtlimi.ihle Ay. 3 lit 
. A»s n >f 1913) 'pAwc -gyuff a mf-riMr*) u-,f ■ mi .•rap'/ «Mrf.«i7 ivMII the 
. op prtiprime rdtof/ifre nptnb*i to I to t&riftHty, \huufir>i(f P-thhyliwc, 
IfOf^r qftydiif St/t-ftf wititrJtcftat \W} till.X, f ‘ ' 


Oxford 

Polyteclinic 

ApjrlicHtioiiA arc mviictl 
for the pnitr ol 

Leclarer- 
Senior Loclaia er 
in 

Compulcr Science 

( E3j279-£5 l 031-£6 ,417 ) 

Further details and appli- 
cation forms from 

Head of Department 
of Science, 

Oxford Polytechnic. 
Oxford, 0X3 ODP. 


LEICESTER 

TUB POLYTECHNIC 

UltAPIIlC. DLSLUN 

Apnl leal tons' Invlleii fro 

cxporlonrad cntliuslaeiic nn 

fi racl■Hlna . Personnel la test! 
imphlo - (lesion to U.A. 
onours Urgrro siudcnie lor 
days per ,wt«jlt. Crunnu-nc- 
--M. -aorn; ilOlli fipplunbir. 

_ A mil leal I on loniiA Irnm. 

Stqrfina Olflnor. 1 olei-aifr 
I'uVtornnlr. P.O. Itov 148, 
Lnlccuirr, I. LI onil. 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

aciinoL or iiuhincuh and 

MANACCMLN V 

TliMl'niiAitY Lrrniuir.il 
IN UCUUI'A I lONAL 
PBYCHUl.OUY 

Applli-.xMaiu are invllcd fur 

* n apiiolninicnl I rum 1 st 
iLlober l')7ri, nr ,i* b<jdh js 
npaeiulo, tunil Mhi -Iuiv i"7n, 
Iho. parson jjipalni.-il will 
Uarh nrcupailonnl I'svcluiluny 
lo Honours Ui-mon Muilt-nta In 
nusliiL'M HiuUtcs and will ■ an- 


Iribuio dLkD to uo9l-oMi<>r|piica 
coursrs In ton School nf Uuel* 
nrse mid Managniuonl. AnpU- 
ranis should lievo mi liuituura 
negrvo and rolnviiiii oxpuilunco 
la citvAiial, 

.. 5 n *eiy scalo: Lecturer Grad* 
I! £2.670 to £-1,476 plus £301 
London a It u wancri and imv- 
Liinnia under llio thr«rhr>ld 
aDroomcnt, cuu-i<ntly 
per annum, 

Futihor pnrilriu.irH and 
form nr nppHc-allon m:iv bn 
obtalnod Irnm the Bocrrinry 
Tbnmra Pojvtrclintc. \v>lllnn 


SHEFFIELD. 

POLYTECHNIC 

administhatTon 

W lea Ilona, aro invltod for 
ijw, senior nosia in llio 
iconmc which will -m erg- 
two. cqllooe.a or irtucatlS 
m iho StiorilPlcf City Pol 
nle lt> April 1 67b : 

• 1 ASSISTANT RGOiaTnAR 
(Stud one Administration) 

_ To. bB ruponalblo to iho 
Begialrar fbr Stuiloni n^snu, 
Slat sties, AdfliltfUiiu and f««- 
lastluns. CenaldalOB shouhl bo 
graduate, wilh.exnorlonco In ed 
treat tonal admlnlalrnllon eni 
should havo an interest in to 
devoiopmont and In tv arm Ion 
ic*s hi Ihofliv arras w 
cular. rntoronro la ihe ox 
■nslon af ■ compuiarlgcd Inlor- 
mailDR systont and.closa asso- 
ciation with leaching dtpart- 
(non la. 

ASSISTANT FINANr.R flFflCER 
(Supiillos and Services) 

To be rsipinslbio lo the. Ad - 
ininlairaior Tor oniunno tool : 
<11 An nlflclonl burin a nat- 
ion in inalnufnod far too wlirlo 
raitoo of Polytechnic supplies 


andsarylcoi (nxceoding 81 mil- 
lion each yoar). 

(5tt Equipment and- mnl.rrlnls 
purchaaon aro uaod. oitoctmiy. 

^ 1 Plant and- nqu lemon t In 
irlea .are cOrrecfi^ main 
tninod jnnq - updated (curroni 


a koy past In tho 
rim on) conrcrtuid 
on nnd mnnllonaa 

nB nd P mS U, SrUK 

I sail 84, UAO 

. rums end furilirur' 
obtainable Irom thn 
. Dfircer, : SiicHlv-ld 
p . . i loirurdi .. lluus^ 


BuH, 

■hen 
Icon dny i 


„heiriiiid .. 

noiu cnniirlutcil forme 
routmnd within luuf 


jLfbrarians 


•l.i /.'• CHESHIRE ; 

) 

. AB^IBTANT UllliAlliqNS . 

• • G ..is'Jii^SSSruu ' f . ' 

On<> iviri ’bn nilulrcx bi ibn : " • 
Crqwo College ybiiiyy »iid qno ■ 
■ at ton Alva j nr QDlIngo Llbrarj.'. ■> 
doafoo nnd/nr- Chart '-rod " 
''Llbrpriaa qualified U on ossen- f 
. • llal. .twprHqhco in nn acmluuitc 
, library . das&uWo. . , ' • \ 

. ‘ fe’pr • asvIKolion ■ i«iuu»’ ami 
funhor parllriitaru iii-ioi-lsrAd''; 

--a. «op|SMp iiMppiHf oiidreised. 

. ohvotnpii to jnn Pnncliiaf Ad- • 1 
iutnlslrallvg Olflror/: (.rciiAO anu- 

• r .•> ; - 





THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLE MPwa 


Polytechnics continued 


General Vacancies continued 


teaB^assB 


The Polytechnic 

?■:; Huddersfield 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE t 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

Ral : AC A/54 

Vatifi-.lps lxIsI lo* auliatiJy qualified people (o leech 
on the Hv'3-vanr Olpionm In a* chi lecture, ihe Hi gf ia> 
National Diploma (Arch! to ntu ral Technirlen) and I he 
Higher Nelional Cerllllcale Courses. Areas ol 
Bipedal liileroil are ArcrhhticWril Design, Building 
Sciences, barvleas and Technology, and Quantity 
Surveying. 

Salary eceiea : 

PL >6440-8042 (Oat 1-7678 
LII/SL C3JT0-CS031 (Oar) -3 968 (bar J-8417. 
Further particular* and application forma from Iht 
Eatablfahmenl pflloa, Tho Polfltohnlo. Quaanauat*. 
Hudderafletd, HDI 3DH, whldh should ba ralurnfcd 
vrilMn 14 doya. 


The Polytechnic 
Huddersfield 

DEPARTMENT OF BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER SOCIOLOGY 

Ral : AC A/8 5 

A vacant/ exists for a Somofoglsl to Join ilia team 
raupanilbfo lor a no# combined Psychology end 
Sociology Dogies <B.So Honn. Bahavlouraf Scfancos. 
CNAAJ ttlilclt Marled September 1074. Experience of 
dagrae lovel leaching and successful research rsqultad 

Salary scale: 86,84 0-t 8,84 2 (bet)* (7,878. 

Further particulars end application forma (ran the 
Establishment Office. The Polytechnic, Quesnsgele, 
Hud derail a Id HDI 3DH, whlah should be relumed 
within 1 * days. 


: i ii? . • 


General Vacancies 


U!i -V ; 
U'., i ( s: ; ; 
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\\ -V.' 



Industrial Relations . 
Research Unit of the 
Social Science 
Research Councif 
University of Warwick 


Applications are invited from special fa (a In 
LABOUR ECONOMICS lor a post of Research 
Associate on ; a project on the economics on 
/. labour hoarding. A competence in econometric 
techniques, as well as an interest in labour eco- 
nomics. Is highly desirable. The appointment . 
i .. will .probably be for a period or three year*. 

, and : will bq wllhjri Ranges 1A or IB of the . 

-National Scales,. lor Unlvirsfly. Research Stalls, 

• : Currently E^8Q9-£2. 767 p.al and £2.118 to £3,090 . 

, p.e ? Tespeollvely. These scales are subject tp 
• revision hr the Tight -of the recent arbitration award 
to University teaching and' research staffs. 

; . All applicants should submit copies- Of their' 
Written work, ' . • < . . 

Application* should 1 be submltled to the .Admlni- 
’ stratfye ‘Officer, SftftC Industrial Relations fie- ; >Y 
! search. Unit, University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 . .. 
7AL.: from whonv appllcatton form* and further , 
parllcvdarscan be ObtBlnedr 
. Clpsing'date 29 August 1976. 


$ >• > &0RSET EOUCkTIQM AUhtOMT-Y , 
Institution of. Higher Eduoatlon ’ 

« •* q* V- &'■} Vf ' 


British Museum 

Head Of The 
Educational Service 

£7,560-£9,160 


The brewd aim of die Head of ihe Educational 
Service will be lo enable adults and older 


children to benelll from an organised 
approucli lo.and interprciHtion of, the 
objects in the collections. To achieve this. 


for such publications. Clqjc liaison with 
educational bodies will be involved. 


IRE School 
mathematics 

PROJECT ! 

i lo(ii "iroin 1 '£JmJ5 w ”j»m iiu 
* nJ liiiJRinailvo 

Of.id U .,ic» for iht *3^*1 
PnOJCCT AS818IM, 

Mi 1 : sst-ss 

in i Ulrica hun «fSSi' hpB "*> 

■issfiTTAAr "'" ** 

Jhp Kl *Dlrtf lo? tO X 

gMiiai, ColitBt, - i_i 
Nil-. 781 Uqfln* A 
autilkano", iff 1^, 


the successful candidate will need 
considerable innovatory skills and should, 
ideally, have flexibility of approach, a 
sensitivity lo artefacts, ami sonic Interest in 
archaeology. 

The Service is well furnished with the 
necessary equipment and facilities. and 
direct lectures can be supplemented by 
various techniques such as Ihe use of 
publications. One of the special 
responsibilities of the post will be (he 
planning nnd initiation of suitable material 


Candidates should normally be nl least 3tl 
and must have an honours degree, a post- 
graduate degree, or nn equivalent 
qualification, in a field relevant to the 


gree.apost- 

ilcnt 


Museum. 

Salary, starting al £7.560, will rise to £0,160. 
Nun-contributory pension scheme. 

For further details and nn application form 
Ho be relurned by 8 September 1975) write to 
Civil Service Commission, Ale neon Link, 
Basingstoke. Hants. RG21 IJB, or telephone 
Basingstoke (0256) 6855 ((answering service 
operates outside office hours) or London 
01-839 1992 (24 hour answering service). 
Please quote 0/4063 / 4 . 


ENGLISH AS A FW>™. 
LANGUAG1 

. R'-connLwd ichaoi of 
In cnmral London rtmiir 
c-ctiir or piudini, aS.rt 

R «*|il- Otl- , Candidate 
a Vi* eoud T.E.r.L qSu 
8K|i. nnd proven admin, ik 
E\c. nr nip. Wniawc, ( 
and auiino ml. nnaciii. 
Oud’i. TTflvS, -nil T 
WCIJiMK/. 


Typing I 

and Duplicating 


SCRIPT TYPING SERYH 
•SAii pnr OOD tvarti-0: I 
y r ( I 5001. . Hina lilK Hi- 


Administration 


Senior 


Holidays and Accommodations 



Accommodation Officer 


To advise on all aepedis o( student accommodation 
including Ihe leasing and acquisition ol property and 
to be responsible for the efficient administration of the 
accommodatior service. 

Candidates must be experienced in housing, prefer- 
ably student housing, and possession of a suitable 
housing qualification would be an advantage. 

This is a new post created because of the need for 
expansion of ihe exlstlnq services. 

Salary on a scale rgnglng from £4,500 to £5,103 per 
annum Inclusive. 

For an application ‘form and further details please cdn-‘ 
lad the North-Eaal London Polytechnic. Personnel 
Office. Rel: S/A0.265. Romford Road, London El 5 
4LZ (TeJ 01-555 0811 exl 32). 

Closing date : 22 August, 1975. 


SUMMER VACATION 

AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

Overnight accommodation and meals at. 
LSE Halls of Residence 
WC1 gnd EC1 Areas. 

Individuals/School parties welcome. 

Enquiries ; Miss T. Hlndmersh, 

. London School ol Economics, 
Houghlon Street, London, WC2A 2A£. 

Tel : 01-405 7680. 


. USICE8TBR , 

THE 'POLYTECHNIC 

* DM -mm^ rAw : 

• SECTION OP ■ 

CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Salary : fed, 0 ^ 2 -Cy 282 1 • 

. par annum , , 

«S VV 

fwwned url|h b^gre 
" * n S . Olplome ovamlniUan ' brn- . 
'cadiiroa; ,■ iho ■ servicing ot i 

apm'ssBS 
taaa^ , a«h4 l iS' , 
Jijr ba^ju • 

experience Mfenttait axdfiionca' : 
pt " wmmiftaa 1 aarvtcins an! * 
U(lvanlaaa., ■ • 



North East London 
Polytechnic 


Courses 


BRADFORD 
• .Dili UNIVERSITY.. 
M.Sc. IN EDUCATION 


.uaitfioU TE 
toast f|va st 

part onro Tor a rull-llme w »» 
“•■ona acurtumlc year leading lo 
dCflffio of’ M.ac. In Ed- 
caltan. D>»| coutio wUV 
in Octobor.' T 97 a.. a 
arophaaia^wiil ha. on lha 
tony or Bducation. 
at CducaUan, and 
.rasuTcti method*, a. dutsorla 
■Hon must be aubmlll J 


Librarians 


Fellowships and 


,t .. . . ' 



8HBITIKLD 

; THft tiNA/EHenv ' \ 
or 


: »l“n mo« be aubmltlfld : not . 
Mrllor IB* th« «nd 6T aop- 
-iMAbot, 1077 ■ 

AppltconU oliould normal 
or (ha Unllc- 
Kingdom, but nononduate* 
.dmiued If they have 
adyanrod quallllcotiona in Edu- 
tatioh. The couraa la approved 
.Dariarimoni ol^Eduta 
a "« Sclohco for lecopd 
monl on lull salary. 

^er ^JiiuU'ra thay be '/ 

5TBBS: 

vffili .USSt 

horn .com 



CHIEF : : 
LIBRARIAN 

The .Melbourne. Slate College la a consttWjf J 
college ol the State College ol Victoria, fg. 
and le situated c|oee to the central, 
district of. Melbourne, lie current enrol manly 1 
3,800 equivalent , full-time students makee^^ - 
largest centre for teaoher education In 1 . 
Applicants' are Iqvlted for the poalUbn 
:Llbfariah.’ The- appointee will be the hQfd Oj . 
Eduoatlon. Beaouroe Centre and will ftSL 
of approximately sixty staff. ReBponsiDiJi''^ .. 
will, Include the. control and further, d^y®] 0 ^ ..' 
of the i- two divisions of the Centre. 

Services i and Technical Services, the -Ml® W „»■ 
the, Centre lo the . needs and Interests of atuqsn 
and staff, and participation In the formulaHW? . • 
general CCHege poltoles. ' . k- 

Qualifications should Inolyde - ■!' ^V^SfiSSnahjp 
.professional qualifications : i. In 
together with ekperienoe In library W ; in ; 




good personal relations with a yillda. ... : . • 
pqmonij are. Important atlrlbijtes. \ 

Smlary t Chief Librarian Grade li, $A2p|2^?^ 
Asslatanoe will be provided with relooptw* 
expanses:; ■ 

§/98lqg dale « 'Friday, September If'^SSaddd 
■Further Information about the position* 
method , of ^application, may be oblalced 

The Registrar, • ;V-1‘ 

• • ■ . Melbourne State Collega« ; 

.757 Swanston 81reet, Carllon. VIc. ,? 0 ?? . 

■ - i - Australia. i- 

Please mark correspondence .* att 9 htfdn^,^P. 


T1IE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 8.8.75 


The British Council 

Invites applications for the following posts: — 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 



Head of Department 

ARCHITECTURE 


Tiie Institute la a major college of advanced educa- 
tion with an enrolment In excess of 10,000. The main 
-campua Is on a 240-acre site 8 miles south ot Perth, 
the capital of Western Australia. 

The Department of Architecture offers professional 
courses in Architecture and Town and Regional Plan- 
ning, as well as a Diploma In Quantity Surveying. The 
educational programmes of* the Department place em- 
phasis on the cultivation of close links with profes- 
sional groups In the community. 

The appointee will have responsibility for the academic 
leadership and administration of the Department. A 
special opportunity exists to develop flexible and ex- 

E ierlmental approaches to education in this challeng- 
ng field. 

A suitably qualified person with experience In both 
professional practice and tertiary education is sought 
to lead this department. 

General 

Salary (at the current rale of exohangej CStg.ll, 855. 
Salaries are payable In Australian dollars. 

Pares for family, assistance for removal expenses and 
accommodation are payable- lo appointees. Condi- 
tions of service Include superannuation (similar to 
FSSU), six weeks’ annual leave plus public holidays, 
three months' long-service leave bn completion of 
each seven years of service, sick leave and assisted 
study leave. 

Appointment may be either permanent or for a short- 
term period. A generous short-term contract may be 
negotiated. - »w, - 

Detailed application slating preference for permanent 
or short-term appointment, including a curriculum vitae 
and names of three referees, should be submitted not 
later than 6th September, 1975, to The Migration 
Liaison Officer, Western Australia House, 115 Strand. 
London W02R 0AJ. 

Further particulars may. be obtained from Ihe abpve 
address. 

When applying please quote reference HE 6. : ' 


Director of English Studies (Thailand) 

DTEC Lnnguafic Institute, Bangkok 

Graduate with TEFL qualification mid cirnsiilci-jhk* 

experience. UK citizen. 

Salary : £4.2G4-£5,524 pa. 

Benefits i overseas allowance; children's allowance ; 
tree accommodation ; medical .scheme ; employer’s 
per Lion of UK superannuation. Two- year contract, 
renowable. 75 UO 97 

English Textbook Project { Algeria) 

Two posts — Consultant to the project and Textbook 
Writer. 

Graduates with TEFL, qualification and relevant text- 
book writing and syllabus development experience. 
Salary : Consultant — £4 ,334- £5,. 594 pa. 

Textbook Writer — £3,383 £4,2G4 pa. 

Benefits : overseas allowances ; free accoininbtjarinn. 
One-year contracts. 74 RE 6 

75 CE 14 

Lecturers in English ( Algeria) 

Instituts dc Technologic de ('Education In Algiers and 
Constantine 

Graduates with TEFL qualification nnd experience. 
Knowledge of French essential. 

Salary : £2,746-£4,2G4 pn. 

Benefits : overseas allowances. Two- year contract. 

75 CO 128. 129 

Lecturer in English (Saudi Arabia) 

Medical Faculty, Riyadh University 

Responsibility for ELT programme for pre -medical 

students. 

Candidates, inen only, must have TEFL qualification 
nnd experience. 

Salary ; £4,704-£8,047 pa, tax free 

Benefits : housing and furniture allowances. One-year 

contract, renewable. 75 AU 32-36 

Lecturers in English (Dahomey) 

University of Dahomey, Cotonou 

Ono lecturer for Department of F.ducation — J unitary 

1976, the other for the Department of English— October 

1975. 

Graduates witli overseas TEFL experience and know- 


ledge nf French assn-mini, preferably with TF.Fl, 
qualification. 

Salary : £.4,118.5- £4 ,2 64 psi, tux free. 

Benefits : overseas and education iillnivniicej ; free 
iicconunodHtiiin ; medic ul scheme. Tivn-year comrutis. 

75 IIU 100. 101 

Lecturers in English Language 

(Singapore) 

Ngee Ann Technical College 
3 senior uiid 4 junior TEFL lecturers with ESP. 
Graduates of UK university, preferably with TEFL 
qualification ; severul years' relevant experience for 
senior posts. 

Sidney : senior posts — £2,928-£5,424 pa. 

junior posrs — £l,788-£4,836 pa. 

Benefits : s ent allowance ; medical scheme ; annual 
bonus. Two-year contract, renewable. 75 UO 133-139 

Lecturers in English — ESP (Iran) 

Language Centre, University of Azarabadcgau, Tabriz * 
Graduates, preferably with TEFL qualification and 
TEFL expevienre. Experience of teaching technical/ 
scientific English desirable. 

Salary : £2,808-£4,212 pa, approx. 

Benefits : Hccommodmion allown ncu ; medicul scheme. 
One-year contract, renewable. 75 HU 39-48 

Teacher of English (Ivory Coast) 

Hcolc Normnlc Sup ml cure, Abidjan 
To teach English and TEFL methodology. 

Degree with TEFL qualification, overseas experience, 
good command of French essential. 

Salary : £3,38S-E4,264 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : overseas and education allowances ; free 
accommodation ; medicul scheme. Two-year con tract. 

75 ITT II 

Teacher of English (Mexico) 

Anglo- Mexican Cultural Institute, Gtindnlnjaru 
Graduate with TEFL qualification uiid experience. 
Salary : £2,746-£4,2G4 pa. ■ 

Benefits : overseas mid children's allowance ‘ t free 
uccoiuniudution ; medical scheme ; employer's portion 
UK superannuation. Two-year contract. 75 UO 327 
Initial enquiries : Telephone 01-499 8011, ext. 45. 


Return [arcs are paid. Local contracts arc guaranteed by the British Council. Please 
write, briefly staling qualifications and length of appropriate experience, quoting 
relevant reference number, for further details and an application form to The British 
Council .(Appointments), 65 Davies Street, London WlY.tykA. 


Mechanical Engineering 
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COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION HULL 

Appointment of 
Principal 

Applications are invited for 4he pqst .of Principal 
ol this college of (urlher education which will 
be designated in September. 1976, simultan- 
eously with e new Institution of higher education 
at Kingston upon Hull. Hie iwo riew colleges Wiir 
result from the amalgamation ot Hull Regional 
College of. Art, Hull College ol Commerce, King- 
slop upon Hull College of Education, Hull 
Nautical College, Hull College of Technology, 
together with the voluntary Endslelgh College ol 
Education. An appropriate division of responsi- 
bility for advanced and non-odvnnced courses is 
planned. It 19 likely that Ihe salary, will be at a 
polhf within the range .for eM3ioup 6 college, i.e. 
CIO, 044-C1 0.554. 

.The County Council la seeking a Principal to 
establish this college ol further eduoatlon along’ 
side the parallel development of the institution 
of higher education fend . baaed on’ Ihe various 
elating reaourcea. .The euocessful candidate ia 
exp acted to takeup.lhe appointment at Qf) early 
date ; ln pdvanQo ol .dasIgnatioh of the college 
df : further 1 edubalfon. . : * . y ;V 

Further particular s' may be obtained from the 
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Dlreoior of Eddeatfon, Qoditiy Hill, Beverley, 
HU17:B9A, quoting rafSrsnce HQ/PE. Completed 
applications slioufd be returned: by 1.5 September 
Htt 76. : . /- ■; 
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rafs ranee HQ/PE. Completed 

















